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URSULA'S LOVE STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

FAITHFITL HEARTS. 

ft 

^^ Be strong to hope, heart ; 
Thoiijgh day is bright 
The stars can only shine 

In the dark night ; 
Be strong, oh heart of mine, 
Look towards the light !" 

A. Procter. 

rPHE healing art that Mrs. Bavenel exercised 

"^ on Mrs. Daynham was wonderful in its 

effects. The expression so often on the stricken 

woman's lips, " she understands," told more than 

anything else could have told. She rose from 

the bed to which she had been reduced by the 

jnews of her son's death, and of what that death 
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iMii been ; but she could do nothing, she could 
v'Milv «av, " Send for Mrs. Ravenel," and then 
tiiw) thankful if she could sit down and weep ; 
tibr «ho had had fits of trembling that frightened 
lMr« and a bewildered brain that had made her, 
Rv the first time in her life, give in. A terrible 
fear suggested t<hat it was prudent to let life 
go — ^the great river of existence would flow on, 
and she knew, with a sort of dim, vague con- 
sciousness that had more fear than wisdom in 
iti that it would be prudent to let life pass and, 
for a time, do nothing. Then she rested her 
apirit on the heart of her friend. 

" Ask Mrs. Ravenel — send for Mrs. Bavenel. 
Mrs. Ravenel understands." 

All possibilities were to be met, and all ques- 
tions were answered, by these words. 

" How old haHts of thought have come back 
to my mother !" said Lady Smith. 

*' Mrs. Ravenel is a true friend. It is a great 
blessing to have such a comfort at this moment,'' 
said Sir Henry. 

"We could go to town next month," said 
Clara. " I am sure it would be best for mamma 
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to be got away from here. She was talking of 
painting the Dovecotes this spring." 

" Your mother would not come to us in town, 
I am sure. And, indeed, it is too early to think 
of anything." 

But Clara, being the managing head of the 
family, was always arranging the future ; and 
she thought, though she did not speak. 

She was of no use to her mother. " In fact," 
meditated Clara, " no one can be of use. It is 
one of those things that can't be talked about." 
But she thought it would be well to live on at 
Daynham; it suited them both. John owed her 
something for the change she had made in the 
marriage settlements, and Daynham was John's 
now. How strange I 

Then she wondered over John's marriage. 

It was a curious thing that he had never 
mentioned his position with Ursula RaiVenel to 
her. Only once had her mother spoken of it. 
There could not be anything in that now. " He 
really might marry well," said Clara ; " of coiurse 
the Ravenels are in quite an exceptional position ; 
they have a history, and in this county it is 

b2 
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known ; but John might do better. He is half 
in love with Lady Laura Mapleby, I am sure ; 
and I should like that very well." 

But while Clara was taking these worldly- 
wise views of the fiiture, Mrs. Ravenel was doing 
what no one else oould have done for Clara's 
mother. 

Every personal detail of dress, money, and 
management had been arranged by Mrs. Rave- 
nel. Every letter that the miserable mother 
wanted written Mrs. Ravenel had penned. " Do 
what is right, do what is decent, what people 
eipect ; don't get me talked of, any way. Only 
have no references made to me. I never 
leave a bill anywhere. My cheque-book is in 
that desk, and I showed you the key ; there is 
money enough — ^" Then the sick mourner turned 
on her troubled pillow, hid her face, and wept. 

It was exactly as if the years of Mrs. Ravenel's 
married life had all been obliterated, and as if 
the old help, the firm friend, the true-hearted, 
educated Amabel Petty was again what she had 
been so often called, "Mrs. Daynham's right 
hand." 
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Mrs. Raveuel had written to John to tell him 
not to come down till his mother was well 
enough to be with him ; and John was inex- 
pressibly relieved when he received the letter. 
He was most honestly and deeply miseralde. 
He quite wanted comforting himself. The 
brothers had been very fond of each other, and 
what had just happened brought anguish to 
John. He was really glad to be left to his 
grief, and to be allowed to wear away the 
sharp edge of his sorrow in long, lonely talks 
with John Smith, who was a good listener, a 
kind 6riend, and a wise counsellor. So John 
wrote loving little notes to iftrs. Ravenel, and 
thanked her, and prayed God to bless her; 
all of which was perfectly sincere, and ex- 
pressed exactly what John's heart felt at the 
time. 

So, every day, after she had seen to her 
own household duties, made up her accoimts, 
ordered dinners and suppers, and instructed 
Ursula as to any events that the day might 
possibly bring forth, Mrs. Ravenel walked up 
the sunny garden, crossed the road, went up 
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the lane, through bowers of white roses, and 
by the well-known little white gate into the 
shrubbery that led to Dovecotes. There she 
was expected. There she looked at the cards 
in the gilt bowl on the hall table, and went up 
with them to Mrs. Daynham's room, having 
taken off bonnet and shawl and pinned a little 
lace cap upon her chestnut hair. 

A very sweet-looking, dainty sort of woman 
was Mrs. Ravenel, with music in her voice, and 
the manner of one accustomed to rule, but who 
ruled with a motherly sway which made those 
about her quite glory in their obedience. For 
the anxiety of the first years of married Kfe had 
passed away. 

She knew her work now, and did it well. 
She had a prime-minister in her beautiful Ur- 
sula. The days of strife and self-distrust, the 
mingled war of conflictiiig duties, the toils of 
the nursing and educating mother, the cares of 
the busy mistress, who had to guide more than 
the house, and occasionally — as will happen — 
to scold the maids, had passed away ; and the 
honour of being mistress of Bavenel, and the 
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glory of being Edgar's wife, the rejoicing pride 
she had in her daughter, and the thankful, 
steadying knowledge that the Ravenels stood 
once more, with honest feet, on their own good 
acres — worked for through three men's lives — - 
with uninjured hearts and hands unsoiled, had 
come instead. And she was no worse a com- 
forter to Mrs. Daynham for all the blessings 
that made up her present life; for, simple- 
minded, loving-hearted woman, she would say 
to herself sometimes, " I owe it all to hen" 

Then, too, Mrs. Ravenel was self-accusing, 
and her heart smote her because she had been 
so angry with her old friend in her secret 
soul; and had, in her fear for Ursula's happi- 
ness, been very hard-judging of every Daynham 
she had ever known. But all the while that 
Mrs. Ravenel had revenged herself by be- 
coming this accusing spirit, and reftising to 
have any faith in her old 'friend in the matter 
of John's love, she would have silenced anyone 
who had put these feelings, and these secret 
distrustings, into words. 

It was a privilege she kept entirely for her 
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own use — she who knew all Mrs. Daynham's 
good qualities, might venture to reckon up her 
evil ones ; but it was a matter in which no 
one els© could be allowed to meddle. Once, 
indeed, she had even given her husband to 
understand that there must be a limit to his 
fears, or, anyway, to his expression of them ; 
and he, who knew the " little mother," at least, 
as well as she knew herself, had answered, 

" My dear, it is wrong to abuse one's enemy. 
Who, theD, may I speak evil o^ if not of my 
friend?" 

"Mr. Ravenell" she had exclaimed. But 
their eyes had met, and they had laughed, both 
of them, and, without another word, had got 
to^the bottom of the matter. 

So Mrs. Ravenel entered Dovecotes, and 
brought with her strength and judgment, good 
sense, kind nursing, patience, and peace. Even 
Griffiths and Morton asked of each other, 

" What ever would have been done without 
Mrs. Ravenel?" 

One day, the good friend stood by the 
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mouraer's bed, and said, " You will get up to- 
day, Mrs. Daynham," 

Then Mrs. Daynham knew that she was want- 
ed again in the little world she had won for her 
own ; and she knew that all things were ready ' 
for her. So Morton was rung for, and the new 
garments were brought into the room, and 
Mrs. Daynham, without a word, put them on. 

Torrents of rain were falling on this day, and 
it was quite certain that not even Clara would 
be a visitor at the Dovecotes. But Mrs. Ravenel 
thought that this day of steady rain would be 
as good as any other for her friend's return to 
active life. 

She had a small fire lighted in the cheerful 
room, where John had sat up half of that night 
when the reader first saw him, and the table 
was spread with a tempting little luncheon when 
Mrs. Daynham appeared. Perhaps she thought 
of that night, for she fixed sad, loving, half-* 
fearing, half-hoping eyes on Mrs. Ravenel, and 
then sat down at the head of the table in her 
own place. 



10 ubsula's love story. 

" It is your dinner, Amabel," she said, " isn't 

it r 

*'Mr. Ravenel sent up Dick, ma'am, to say 
that, if the weather continued Kke this, he would 
send up the carriage in the evening. If it clear- 
ed, he said, he would walk up to fetch you him- 
self." 

GrijSSths made this speech to Mrs. Ravenel. 

" Then I hope it will clear," said Mrs. Dayn- 
ham ; " for I should like to see him." 

Then her friend felt that a second good 
move would be made that very day. 

At this time about a fortnight had elapsed 
since Ernest's death. Up to this time Mrs. 
Daynham had not been well enough to ask 
questions, or to be told any particulars. She had 
silenced everybody, on every subject, by the al- 
ways repeated — "Don't speak to me — don't 
refer to me. Let Mrs. Ravenel manage; she 
understands." 

But now, as she sat by a work-table where all 
that she had been doing just before the falling 
of the blow that had served to stun her was 
close by her hand, she quietly took up the thing 
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« 

on which she had been employed, and began to 
work. 

The fire blazed softly, and had a friendly look 
with it ; the rain sounded like a protection, and 
there was a sort of kindly sympathy between it 
and the tearful heart inside. Then Mrs. Ravenel 
began to think of how it was best to begin what 
she had to say, for Clara had often urged her to 
speak. "You know there are things which 
mamma must know— ought to know now; 
she can't stay in ignorance of all particulars for 
ever. And I don't know who can tell if you do 
not." In a few minutes Mrs. Daynham put an 
end to Mrs. Ravenel's wondering by saying very 
quietly, ^thout looking up from the work which 
she held between her fingers, 

*' Where was he buried, Amabel ?" 

" At Frankfort." Then she told her how she 
herself when at school in that country, had seen 
Frankfort, and remembered well where the dead 
lay — ^where many English graves are to be found. 
" It is more than thirty years ago ; but I felt I 
knew the place when Major Bosworth told me." 

« He told you, then I" 
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" Yes. Every particular. He kindly came to 
Ravenel. I, next to his mother, had surely the 
best right to ask and be answered — I, who had 
held him in my arms before he was an hour 
old." 

" Yes, indeed, I think so. But, Amabel, did 
Major Bosworth speak ill of him V' 

** No. And nobody will ever dare to speak ill 
of him while his wife remains alive." 

** Amabel r 

** Yes. She loved him with an angelic love, 
and she judged him with an angel's mercy. She 
loves him now, and mourns as not even you can 
mourn.' 

** Thank God I" said Mrs. Daynham, solemnly. 

Then, after a silence, " Where is Mary ?" 

" She is at Deerhurst. I have not seen her. 
But Ursula has. And she sent by Mr. Ravenel 
to ask me to come. * I can only see those who 
loved my husband' — ^those were her words." 

« What of poor old Sir Mark I" 

"God spared him. He had a stroke of 
paralysis. Not because of thatj' said Mrs. 
Ravenel quickly, seeing a spasm pass over 
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Mrs. Daynham's fece. "But Major Bosworth 
says he brought his sister home too quickly 
— they left immediately after he was buried — 
three days after his death. She was ill, and 
her brother feared she might be worse — she 
had no servant ; you know her maid married. 
Then he sent a telegram from Dover to Mr. 
Herbert, and he and his aunt went up to 



Deerhurst, and told Sir Mark that there had 
been a sudden death. He would, after they 
were gone, have particulars ; but no one was 
allowed to tell him ; the Major had forbidden 
it. Then he sent for Lady Mary again the 
next day, and was very difficult to manage, 
saying he would know everything, and that 
he was sure that some people knew more 
than they would tell. It was Lady Mary vrho 
then said she would leave Mrs. Denys in 
the house till Mrs. Ernest came back — ' he 
died suddenly, at her feet,' she said, * of loss 
of blood from the rupture of a blood-vessel.' 
This quieted Sir Mark. And he was glad for 
Mrs. Denys to stay. He was in the pordi 
leaning on her arm when the carriage drove 
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up. They had slept a night in London, and 
she was all in black. He helped her out him- 
self and they went in together, she on his 
arm, both weeping. In the evening he got 
Gonftised in his speech; then he got better — 
in the night one or two more slight strokes — ' 
then this day week a very severe one." 

Mrs. Bavenel paused. 

Mrs. Daynham put her work back on the 
little table, and said, 

"Tell me all, Amabel. I never saw your 
tears flow for nothing. Is the old man 
dead r 

" He was buried this morning," she said. 

And so the "many things," the ** various 
particulars " that Lady Smith knew her mother 
ought to know, were all told. One after an- 
other every event was spoken o^ one after 
another every detail was gone through, till 
the rain ceased, and the evening sun turned 
the west into a sea of crimson flecked with 
golden clouds. The refreshed earth sent forth 
such balmy breathings. Mrs. Ravenel opened 
the window, and in poured the delicious frag- 
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ranee of a garden after rain. She brought a 
cloak, and the great black straw garden-hat 
that Mrs. Daynham generally used when she 
strolled out among the shrubs, and she put 
the india-rubber over-shoes on the stone win- 
dow-sill : still she never spoke. She trusted 
to the inviting scent of the green daphne 
that grew just outside on the tur^ and of the 
bed of white rocket close by. 

She arrayed herself in the dress she had 
come in, and then they both stood out under 
the sweet sky, and in the midst of the bless- 
ings of a world renewed. The blackbirds were 
loud with their evening song of rejoicing, and 
Mrs. Daynham said — 

*' Thank God I can stand on the dear earth 
again, and feel His blessing! And, Amabel," 
she said earnestly. " I take shame to myself ; 
I confess the sin of my over-anxiety to get 
rich. Ernest was brought up in it. The ven- 
ture, the gain, the gladness of success, the 
grandeur of greater daring — ^he must have felt 
it in the very air he breathed — ^he got his 
nature, as he drew his life, from his mother's 
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breast. I have suffered the penalty that I 
thought would never come. God pardon the 
boy, and make me contrite 1 " 

" But you did a noble work, my friend." 

^^ But I said it was my own strong head, and 
my own right hand — and I forgot the Giver of 
all good. I know what I mean, Amabel. 
And I know that now I am right to humble 
myself. But I have led a desperate life." 

Then Mrs. Ravenel never contradicted her. 
She thought within her wise heart, " It can 
do her no harm to pray 1 And whether 
the avidity and the uninterrupted industry 
with which she pursued gain— making it the 
one only object of life — ^was good or evil in 
the Almighty Father's sight, she knows best." 

Certainly they loved each other better in this 
hour of Mrs. Daynham's weakness than they 
had ever loved each other in the days of her 
pride. 

Soon after this Mr. Ravenel came. It was 
observed by both with pleasure that Mrs. Dayn- 
ham spoke to him with great tenderness, hold- 
ing him by his hand, and saying she had often 
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owed him much, but never more than that day 
when she had proved his wife's love to be very 
perfect. Then she rang the bell herself and 
ordered tea, and was once again the mistress of 
the house. 

When they went away, Mr. Ravenel said 
they should not see her the next day, he wanted 
the little mother at home; but the day afber 
perhaps she would have a call from some of 
them. 

" Get her up to breakfast, Morton," were Mrs. 
RaveneFs last words to the truflijjy servant- 
maid. "She knows everything now. And 
also tell Griffiths that Mrs. Ernest will be 
here to-morrow. Let there be no hesitation. 
She must see Mrs. Daynham at once. She has 
a light to see her, for she ought to be like a 
child to her, you know." 

And so it happened ; for when Mrs. Dayn- 
ham was again sitting by the window, and 
looking out on the garden, a figure all wrapped 
m black came in, and knelt down by her side. 
Mrs. Daynham took, off the crape bonnet, and 

VOL. n. e 
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put her hand on the pushed-back, bright brown 
hair. 

" Is she come to her mother I" she asked. 

But Mary sobbed forth a strange answer — 

" We loved each other so !'' Then, on her 
k»ees still, the girl sobbed forth, " I don't like 
people to pity me — not to pity me for the life ; 
we were very happy — ^we loved each other. 
For same things I could not let anyone pity me. 
It was his despair — ^his despair for my sake that 
did it. It was just the terror of a moment — 
and the means were at hand. You know. Let 
hk memory stay with you, and with me." 

Then she rested her head against Mrs. Dayn- 
ham's arm, and kissed her hand, and cried 
silently, sobbing forth her love and faithful- 
ness, and pouring oil and wine into the heart- 
sores of the woman who listened, and blessed 
her with a solemn ptayer for brightness on her 
future. 

Bujt Mary had not told out her heart yet. 
She had things stored there that she could 
only tell to Ernest's mother. 

" He died on my shoulder — ^there. 1 sat 
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as I am now, and he leaned against me." 
The sobbing mother bent down her head to 
hear the low words that came with difficulty 
from Mary's gasping heart. " I was trying to 
staunch the blood, and he looked at me. He 
looked at me with a glance that told me all his 
love. He looked up to Heaven ; that face I — 
asking forgiveness for the great act of despair 
to which he had been tempted — will live with 
me all my days. I tell you, mother, in order 
that we may comfort ourselves by remember- 
ing it." 

She hid her face on Mrs. Daynham's breast, 
and no more words passed between them. It 
had been a wonderful h'our for both. Then 
Griffiths came in. 

** Your carriage, ma'am." 

With hands clasped, Mrs. Daynham took 
Mary through the hall, where the old servants 
watched with pitying eyes from unseen comers, 
and she put the gh'l into the carriage* When 
she went back^ the whole of her life seemed to 
have been charmed into a supernatural peace. 
Her future lay like a still twilight before her. 

c2 
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She could look out upon life with a calm that 
was bom of something more exalted than 
courage. Surely the great cry of her heart had 
been answered that day ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 



WORDS. 



*' Aut yento, aut liquids scribere oportet aqiUL^^ 
You should write them on the wind or on the flowing water. 

SURELY it is true that words are the only 
things that live for ever. Memory may 
be much too good a servant sometimes, but 
when words come to be written, oh! let us 
judge tenderly of those who pour forth their 
momentary feelings in such very well written 
letters that they are kept to be read again and 
again. What some man, forsak^i by Pru- 
dence, under suddenly awakened sympathy, 
writes— writes just as he might have spoken — 
is read and put away to, be xead again. Every 
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time it is read he is believed as if he had again 
written it. Because the paper does not perish, 
and because the ink keeps its unfading cheer- 
fulness, he is still supposed to be faithful and 
true. Why, he has probably forgotten that he 
ever wrote, ever thought what the lines ex- 
press, ever felt so tenderly, or ever dealt out 
iBUch living words to paint sentiments utterly 
dead and gone as if they had never been. 

The most delightful little notes had passed 
between John Daynham and Lady Laura 
Mapleby, but they were very proper notes, 
notwithstanding. If all the pretty speeches 
thai had been uttered and listened to had been 
chronicled and kept, they might not, to un- 
prejudiced people, have seemed to be so utterly 
innocent of mischief. If all the sighs, and 
looks, the meetings of hands, the half-uttered 
ejaculations, had been given a language and a 
name, the judges in the Court of Cupid would 
have had no hesitation in pronouncing John 
Daynham guilty of placing his hand and heart 
at the fascinating Lady Lam-a's disposal. 

But when John Daynham had realities to 
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deal with, he forgot all this by-play, and had 
no suspicion lurking in his brain to whisper 
that the young lady herself would remember it. 
In truth, one great condemning reality was 
inseparably connected with his living in London 
at alL He was a young lawyer trying to make 
his fortune. The fact protected him, and pro- 
tected her too. Among the Lady Lauras of 
society he was not a marrying man. But he 
was a very much admired man, and not Lady 
Laura herself liked admiration better than he 
did. 

Then John Daynham's residence in town had 
improved him. It is to be feared that he knew 
it, and that he increased in his estimation of 
himself accordingly* It is undoubtedly a very 
severe trial to a man when he goes up to 
town from the country, and gets good intro- 
ductions. If he is blessed with a good name 
and a good pedigree, if his connections are re- 
spectable, and the family estate known beyond 
his native county, as long descended and well 
preserved, the trial becomes greater rather than 
less ; and if he has a sister like Clara, and a 
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• brother-in-law like Sir Henry, whose house 
was a hoiuse of call for the savam of all 
nations, and who had become quite a Uon in 
his own way, wliat chance has he ? But i^ in 
addition to all this, one of the greatest heiresseis 
then to be had, young, nice-looking, of the 
most charming disposition, and in the best set, 
is going to make a love-match with his only 
brother, then, is it to be expected that any 
man, being himself extraordinarily pleasant, 
and one of the handsomest people going, should 
•not suffer some sort of change ? Can he, under 
circumstances which he discovers to have a 
value, and to possess an influence hitherto 
unknown, help himself I Can people help being 
a little like the chameleon, which takes the hue 
of the object nearest to it! Could a man 
always wear his mistress's colours in the 
London world, where that mistress was un- 
known, and probably disbelieved inf Was it 
not most natural that he should put these aside 
in a drawer till he went again into the country, 
where everybody would recognize them, and 
greet them with applause? 
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However, if John did not wear Ursula Ra^«^ 
venel's colours, he wore the Daynham coat- 
armour, and he exhibited the crescent as the 
badge of the younger son, and seemed to glory 
in gaining attention to it. It seemed to say to 
everybody, "Don't be alarmed, I know my 
place. Ask me as you please, trust me to any 
extent; I am a younger son, and I have no 
wish that it should be otherwise." And he 
undoubtedly grew into great popularity. 

He liked his life thoroughly. Perhaps the 
only thing that could have made him like it 
better would have been a more cordial ap- 
proval on the part of the senior partner. There 
were moments when Mr. Gardiner looked 
glum. 

"And then," said John, confidentially, to 
John Smith, " the worst of it is that our excel- 
lent ^end is provokingly in the right." 

** Then don't vex him any more." 

"It is a narrow-minded view," said John. 
" I bring grist to the mill, I assure you I do. 
I solemnly believe that people like to have 
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• to do with the firm in which my name fig- 



ures." 



John Smith looked at the really fine speci- 
men of manhood that was before him, and 
then said slowly, 

" Well, perhaps that is true 1" 

On which John quieted his conscience, 
and went out more than ever, and wasted 
many a morning hour as the natural conse- 
quence. 

And yet John knew in his heart that the 
real danger on which his life might be wrecked, 
lay in the direction of Lady Laura Mapleby — 
and more than once he said in his heart that 
she was irresistible. 

The three months that he had spoken of 
were passed, and he had not formally renewed 
his proposals for Ursula. He felt very un- 
happy about it sometimes. He had even put 
this very sensible question to himself — " I won- 
der if a man is ever honestly in love with two 
women at one time I" Then he continued his 
meditations, and took the word honestly for 
his text. "But the feet is," he concluded. 
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tumbling down all his self-examinations and 
moralities at one fell swoop, the fact is, *^ I 
can only marry one, because the other would 
not have me.'* 

Self-examination being resumed, he asked 
of his conscience which he liked best I And 
his heart satisfied his conscience by answering, 
Ursula. There was not the smallest doubt. 
It would be the breaking of his own heart, and 
of some other man's head, if there arose any 
question of losing her. 

But then' the absent are always at a dis- 
advantage ; and Lady Laura was present ; and, 
said John, with a succession of smiles light- 
ing up his handsome face, 

" She is such capital fun !" 

When John Smith warned him, he could 
not help growing vexed. 

"My dear fellow, it can't hurt anyone but 
myself." 

"I consider your conduct an injury to 
her." 

"Then you know nothing about it. Lady 
Laura would not marry me if I were to ask 
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her to-morrow, and if it were put to her that 
her compliance would save my life." 

" I know that," said the imperturbable friend, 
" but I was thinking of Miss Ravenel." 

" How does any part of my conduct injure 
Ursula? I suppose I shall be accepted in due 
form, when I go down in July or August." 

This conversation was taking place in April, 
when Lord Mapleby was in London, and John's 
conscience pricking him because the three 
months he had spoken of to Mrs. Bavenel had 
passed. 

** Then you will take down a battered heart . 
to the young lady. It is not quite what she 
expects, I should say." 

"Then she should have taken me before," 
John had answered angrily. 

"She left you. And by your own account 
it was your own doing that brought it on 
again. I think her going to Sandycombe 
that time was a thoroughly womanly thing. 
When you were down there at Christmas, 
you were avowedly her lover." 

"The truth is," said John, "that it was 
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then that we ought to have been married/' 

" Of course you told her so/' said the other, 
with something of a tone of contempt in his 
voice and manner. " The fact is," he went on, 
" I am very near fisdling in love with her my- 
self." 

" I wish I could make you understand that on 
that subject I cannot take a joke from any 
man." 

"I beg your pardon," said Smith; "I un- 
derstand Lady Laura is protected by her 
sex." 

" She never makes a joke of my engage- 
ment." 

John Smith opened his eyes. 

"I did not think that you had told her. 
Really, Daynham, I did you an injustice." 

Upon which Mr. Daynham condescended to 
be forgiving ; but he knew in his soul that the 

■ 

style of thing that went on between him and 
Lady Laura was made worse by that know- 
ledge, not better. Yet I do not know how 
John could at this date have altered his course. 
It is not a very easy thing, under the best cir- 
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cumstances, to walk backwards ; but when yott 
have to execute that measure with another 
person, hand-in-hand, it not being according to 
the mind of that other person to go that 
way, being of opinion that, to say the least, 
standing still would be pleasanter, what cau 
the conscientious individual do ! 

John Daynham was exactly in the state 
of perplexity now described. He was very 
much in love with Ursula, and it was Ur- 
sula whom he intended to marry; but he 
was very fond of his place in Lord Maple- 
by's house; and whereas the marriage with 
Ursula was in the future, and a thing to be^ 
the pleasant life at Lord Mapleby's was a 
present good, and a thing that had got to 
be a part of his life. What was he to dot 
Was he to tear his life to pieces in order to rid 
himself of just those things that he most en- 
joyed in it ?-or was he to sacrifice honour and 
the future blessedness of married life I For, to 
give up Ursula, was not only against his wishes, 
but it was, as to his prospects of matrimony, to 
contemplate a dead loss. 
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Lady Laura was not going to marry a poor 
yoimger son ; and any such younger son would 
be a very unwise man to marry her, even if he 
could. So the difficulty lay in this, that it was 
not a matter of choice that lay before him — 
Lady Laura or Miss Bavenel ? But it was that 
he had got into a mess. 

A man, though he may have the best pos- 
sible constitution, and all manner of health and 
wealth laid up for him in the fdture, does not, 
through those blessings, become of a nature to 
take opium every day, and keep, and finally 
enjoy, all his enormous advantages. 

To John Daynham, Ursula Ravenel was 
health and wealth, and Lady Laura was the 
opium ; and he had got himself into that state, 
that he could not live without her. It was a 
truly pitiable state of things. And John again 
and again said to himself, and not unreason- 
ably, that there was nothing to be done. 

"By-and-by," he said, "after the season, I 
will marry Ursula, and then the whole affair 
wfll get righted, and everybody put into his 
place at once," 
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It was, he told himself over and over again, 
the only thing that could be done ; and until it 
was done, the very agreeable pastime of being 
guide, philosopher, and friend to Lady Laura, 
must go on as usual. He could not prevent it ; 
he could not help himsel£ For what was there 
to do? He might perform that manoeuvre, 
familiar to some people's mind, called " drawing 
off." Fancy " drawing off" from Lord Appleby 
— ^it was absurd to think of such a thing* 
People would think he had disgraced himself 
and that the nobleman had quietly sent him to 
Coventry, and not mentioned it. He might ex- 
plain to the lady-mother that as an engaged 
man he felt sure he was playing a dangerous 
game. Why, she would only smile and say she 
was glad to hear it, for that it was the only, 
ftirther security required that he could not be 
dangerous ; she would praise him for his sin- 
cerity, tell him not to trouble, and ask him to 
dinner the next day. 

Should he take one of those occasions of 
which there were so many and explain his. 
position to Lady Laura herself I Should he 
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Gonfesfi to her that his conscience was trouUed, 
became, being true to Miss Bavenel, he saw so 
much of her ? It woiiild be an heroic thing to 
do— a kind of thing whiob, if done well, would 
make Lady Laura his friend fcr life, and establish 
a tie between them which woi:d4 be thought of 
kindly, and looked back upon frt>m the far-off 
future, when ihey should both be reckoned 
among the aged of liie earth, wiiii itpproval. 
She was already a sort of confidant0 ; she knew 
a good deal — ^in &ct, most of those things that 
led up to the one great &ot that they could 
never be married. Should he now confess that 
lie had allowed appearances to go against him, 
that he had so indulged himself in the delights 
of her society as to give some ground to Miss 
Bavenel-s friends for doubting his loyalty? 
jShould he dedare that in his secret heart he felt 
that he should not like Wm Ravenel to know 
of Iheaihount of pleasure he ha,d had in Lady 
'Laura's approbation and society? 

Li his imagination he got;!Q|> Ijie most interest- 
ing and effective scene. It wa« a positive temp- 
tation to him, as he imagined the excitement of 

VOL. n. D 
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it, and told himself how he would elevate the 
character of Ursula as a thing to be worshipped, 
and how he and Lady Laura would venerate it 
together* And all the while he was not in lovs 
with Lady Laura. She was the most charming 
little creature that ever existed, and in a youth- 
ful, innocent, sisterly sort of way she was very 
fond of him ; but he had not anywhere in. his 
Jneart the wish to put her in Ursula's place* His 
Ufe with Lady Laura was all play; and he thought 
of Ursula with a lofty thankfulness ; she was 
the best and the most beautiful ; he was not 
half gQod enough for her. What mother that 
ever was born was like Ursula's mother t 
Among living men was there a finer character 
than Edgar Ravenel'sl "It does me good," 
Baid John Daynham, " to think of them." And 
that was true. So the imaginary scene with 
Lady Laura did not come off. John went there 
as usual. He found his way to that school- 
room where Lady Laura still ^ did exercises." 
Still, a charming little child of eight years old, 
and a very large wax doll, with its eyes always 
wide open, were thought a suffident restraint 
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on these friendly interviews; and if Lady 
Mapleby came in, as she did very often, there 
was never anything for the most prudent of 
matrons to feel any alarm about. But Laura's 
improvement in many things was really quite 
extraordinary ; and Mr. Daynhaim secretly 
acknowledged that he had no idea she was so 
clever. 

" Praise me," said Lady Laura. ** Have I not 
put this bit of the Spectator into very good Ger- 
man? I should like you to praise me, Mr. 
Daynham." 

" It is very well done. But as to praising 
you, Lady Laura, I would rather not begin. I 
might find it a dangerous exercise," 

" But we are never going to talk nonsense," 
and Lady Laura looked down and grew pink 
even to her ears. 

" Never^'^ said John. " All I shall ever say to 
you will be of the most serious earnest ;" but it 
pleased him to see her blush. 

" I wonder why your brother's wife never 
writes to me I" 

"Because she is my brother's wife, perhaps." 

i>2 
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'* But that can't give her much to do." 

^^ I don't know ; I think I should like my wife 
to feel that, in the first twelve months, at least, 
I was an intensely absorbing occupation." 

** How absurd ! I wonder if you will ever be 
married ?" 

"I confine my wonderings to you." 

" Oh ! that's another thing." 
: ^^ Alas r said John. 

And ihen Lady Laura blushed again. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AGITATION. 



" An unknown need stirred darkly in my sgul, 
And made me restless even in my bliss/^ 

Spanish Gipsy. 

rpHE kind of life John lived in London in 
-■■ the character of the younger brother, and. 
the workin^man of hia fonuly, ww suddenly 
broken in open in that sad month of May by 
the news of Ernest's death. Nothing was ever 
more true than John's misery. The trial seemed 
to purge his heart of the leaven of idle world- 
liness that had been working there ; and his 
notes to Mrs. Bavenel so often rea49 so ten- 
derly thought over, so confidently shown to 
Ursula, and answered in SQmotberjly ^ toifk^ 
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were the true expression of his mind in its 
purified state. 

He was told not to come to see his mo- 
ther until she was strong enough to bear 
the sight of the only son now left to her. 
And besides, Mrs, Ravenel wished to get Mrs. 
Daynham away, and she made John propose 
to meet her at Tunbridge WeUs, where they 
could be together for a time, and compara- 
tively alone. So, by the end of June, Mrs. 
Ravenel had got Mrs. Daynham to consent, 
and she had gone to meet her son with Grif- 
fiths and Morton. 

Mrs. Worthing, who had once had the care 
of Daynham, was again installed there as 
housekeeper, and Sir Henry and Lady Smith 
went to London* Lady Smith explained at 
full length why these moves were every way 
the best things to be done under all circum- 
stances, when she paid her farewell call at St. 
Antin's. 

« We go the week before my mother," she 
said. " Of course I want to have a few days 
with John in town. Sir Henry hears firom 
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John Smith that my brother is half broken- 
hearted. He has been nowhere. They can't 
persuade him to move. Of course he will 
make an exertion to come to us. I shall keep 
him with us for a few days — ^till he meets 
my mother at Tunbridge Wells." Then, 
"You made a very short stay in town this 
year, Lady Mary." 

" London seasons are not now to my taste. 
But I had to see some friends, and I had busi- 
ness to transact. I went up in April, 9,nd I 
was back in five weeks. I have promised to 
spend my autumn at Sandycombe. Mary 
wishes me to be near Deerhurst." 

Then Lady Smith turned away at the men-' 
tion of Mrs. Ernest's name — ^as the people 
generally had begun to call her "Mrs. Ernest" 
when they spoke of her, it had grown to be 
the adopted name among her friends — and she 
wept silently with her handkerchief at her face, 
very genuine tears, for Clara was not either 
deceitfrd or hard-hearted, but only what the 
world had made her — ^worldly. 

Then Lady Mary looked at her a little 
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curiously, for $he too was what the world had 
made her — ^too knowing. Upon which Lady 
Smith bethou^t herself of some last little ju»» 
tification about that letter. 

"Don't, my dear," said Lady Mary, "the 
woman got paid. You know I am too rich. 
Suidi an opportunity for spending a hundred 
pounds was a godsend. No one could bother 
Mary about it. I will make her give me a 
hundred pounds for some pet charity one day, 
and then she will make it all right, without 
knowing it." 

"It was not quite that," hesitated Lady 
Smith, "though I really am very glad the 
money was paid, for I had quite forgotten 
it ^" 

" Very likely," said Lady Mary. " But what 
was itt" 

" I thought you might blame me." 

"Not at all. People do what they think 
best at the time. We act according to our 
lights, you know." 

"I am so glad I And now we are going 
away, and I suppose we shall hardly be back 
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till September. Sir Henry will be sure to go 
somewhere. We could not have been of any 
use here. And his pursuits take him to Lon- 
don. He has his collections there. If Mary 
had wished to have us at Deerhurst it would 
have been diflferent." 

" Certainly, very different indeed." And Lady 
Mary's voice was as unfeeling as a night-crow's, 
and she never lifted her eyes from her knitting. 

" And then, really Major Bosworth is not plea- 
sant '' 

"What, Sir Mark!" 

" Oh ! of course I ought to have called him Sir 

Mairk-^'' 

" I did not mean to correct you, Lady Smith. 
But I am surprised." 

"He was angry with me about the letter. He 
says he would have stopped the marriage the 
evening before if I had trusted him." 

"Then he is wrong. Marriages are not 
stopped because of a begging letter. I wish 
people would make vows never to say that de- 
testable word if. I shall speak to Mark." 
' " Thank you ; pray do. But I believe he is 
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more reasonable now. Sir H^nry had a note from 
him. He has sent the Venice point to onr house 
in town." 

Lady Mary dropped her knitting into her lap, 
and fixed her eyes on Clara's fair face with an 
expression of absolute horror in them. 

^^ It has been cleaned," said Lady Smith. 

** Good heavens and earth 1" ejaculated Lady 
Mary. 

^^ She said it had better go back, it might do 
for John's wife — ^and we never told my mother 
what had happened to it. It was on the ground 
in the room, you know." 

And again Clara shed honest tears in her 
handkerchief and got up and said she must go. 

" When did she say it would do for John's 
wife ?" And Lady Mary held Clara's hand and 
looked up into her face* 

"Ohl somewhere, under some trees, where 
first she saw her brother. He says so in the 
note to Sir Henry — ^it was the recollection of 
that that made him send it back." 

" Glad to wash his hands of it," murmured 
Lady Mary ; then, out loud, ^*Put it among Sir 
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flenry'8 curioBities. I dare say he does not 
Bcom woman's handiwork. I am quite sure 
that John^s wife will never want it." 

" Oh 1 1 don't know that," said Clara, recover- 
ing her smiles. " I think there is a very nice 
match for John now. You know whom I mean, 
of course. I do believe neither father nor mo- 
ther would object ; and John having Daynham, 
quite alters everything, you know." 

And then she bade "good-bye," and went 
away* 

" I declare I thought I was going to be kissed I 
I would as soon kiss a frog 1 Open the window 
— ^wider, wider ! She has talked hard common- 
sense ; and never said an evil thing I And I am 
so fond of common-sense; and all the wbrld 
likes Lady Smith. I hope I may be forgiven if 
I hate her." 

Agnes, who had been the only other witness of 
what had passed, did all that Lady Mary wished, 
and then said — " But John's wife — John's wife. 
Whom did she mean I" 

"Agnes, no one will ever know the secret 
virtue I have practisedas to thatf imless I tell it 
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myself. It is a pity that my good example 
should be entirely lost, so I will tell you. He 
flirts with Lady Laura Mapleby shamefully. 
And I could have strangled him ; but I kept the 
silence that is pain and grief to people, foi>~for 
those poor Ravenels' sakes 1" 

** Poor Ravenels 1 Upon my word, Aunt 
Mary, I think you are too ifree with your 
pity." 

Agnes was very angry. It took a good deal 
of provocation to stir into a tempest the passion 
that generally lay sleeping in that great heart ; 
but she was really angry now. 

*^ I shall speak to Mr. Ravenel^" she said. 

" Nay, Agnes. Do not speak in a hurry^ 
Words are awful things." 

" I could not keep it to myself. I should feel 
myself to be a sinner if I did not speak. What I 
know that John Daynham is playing false with 
Ursula '' 

" But you don't know it." 

"Why, aunt — good gracious I has not Lady 
Smith said it r 
. " Lady Smith is far too perfect a woman of 
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the world to mention anybody's name, and so 
she did not say it." 

"But you did." 

** Well, and I am an ill-natured old woman, fon^ 
of gossip as such people are, and old enough to 
have a particular pleasure in judging ill ot the 
young." 

** Not one word of which is true." 

"Agnes, I only mean to say that no good 
•can come of telling Mr. Ravenel. All old 
women are spiteful ; all young girls like admi- 
ration; all the John Daynhams in the world 
flirt. I wish that Ursula did not love him. 
But that is one of those things that wishes do 
aot mend. He is Daynham of Daynham now, 
and he can marry her if he likes. Necessarily 
it will be arranged soon. He must say some- 
tiling now." 

"He has said quantities of things — ^written 
them." 

"What, to her?" 

"No, to her mother." 

" Pooh 1" said Lady Mary. 

"I think I must speak — ^indeed, I must. I 
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am Borprised yon do not see that a necessity is 
laid upon me." 

" I can only see that you are one of those 
•who would bum a house dovm to-day by the 
help of your own box of matches, because yon 
are in a fright lest it should be destroyed by a 
flash of lightning to-morrow." 

Then Agnes laughed, though die was not 
convinced. 

^^ We can wait a little, at any rate/' she said* 

And in thus making up her mind she acted 
very well, for at Ravenel no one doubted as to 
John's sincerity — no onel His notes to Mrs. 
Ravenel had been just like the notes of one 
who was to be her son. His messages to Mr. 
Ravenel had in them all that loving respect 
that good men feel for fathers ; and the word 
or two about Ursula, which every note con- 
tained, was invariably like a precious drop of 
such tenderness as cannot help to do the work 
of healing. 

Every note had been shown to Mrs. Dayn- 
ham. And she had said, in her last interview 
with Mrs. Ravenel, 
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«I hope, Amabel, that my chUd may repay 
to yours what I can never repay to your hus- 
band and yourself.** 

Somehow Mrs« Bavenel had not been able 
to receive the idea with any triumph, or to 
give it the kind of welcome that might have 
been expected. She fully believed that they 
would marry. She knew that Ursula had 
never ceased to love John ; she did not repent 
the parental yieldings that John's pleadings 
had won from her husband and herself. It was 
aU right, she would say to herself; but she was 
disappointed. She might love John Daynham 
as well as she had, years ago, loved him as a 
<nirly-haired boy, but she was less willing to 
give him her precious Ursula than she had felt 
on that first day when he had confessed bi& 
love so bravely. It was all going to be — ^but 
the perfection was out of it. And the "little 
ttother" knew it. Even now, when he was 
Daynham of Daynham, and all idea of his 
proving his constancy by showing tiiat he 
thought hieac worth the earning through per- 
4aevorance in iiis profeasiaa was over, Mrs. Ra- 
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venePs heart did not throb with any added joy 
because of that indisputable fact. 

She and her husband had determined that^ 
as soon as John had proved himself worthy of . 
Ursula by a sufficient amount of steady al- 
legiance offered to her, they would put him out 
of his pain by giving her a fortune that would 
make her husband rich ; and so the possession 
of Daynham did not stand for much with her. 
Perhaps, too, the place was not so temptingly 
lovely to her as to others. She had been too 
much behind the scenes. She had too accurate 
a memory for all the cares, and pains, and 
sufferings that had belonged to it. The 
worn-out old worm-eaten panellings were stiH 
there, when her mind travelled back to it ; th^ 
windy passages, the creaking doors that would 
never shut, and the deserted room where the 
children played on winter days, and where the 
paper hung from the walls, and part of the fun 
used to be to carry out the dismantling and 
sweep the dust away. So, according to 
the old experience by which it has been 
pronounced that no man is a hero to his 
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valet de cluimbre^ Daynham Court was not 
to Mrs. Ravenel that paradise of delights which 
it appeared to be to other people ; and she con- 
fessed, with some tremblings of heart, that she 
should have liked for Ursula the knight sans 
peur et sans reproche; and that John Daynham 
had not quite attained to the perfect Ailfihnent 
of that idea. But it was going to be. Yes, 
Ursula would find her husband in Mrs. Dayn- 
ham's son at last. And she ought to be satis- 
fifed. But argue as she would, Mrs. Ravenel 
L.new in her heart that she had her little agita- 
tions on this subject, and that, do what she 
would to tranquillize her spirit, it only ended 
ignobly in trying to make the best of it. But she 
did not now doubt John. • 

As to Ursula, she knew every pleasant sen- 
Itence in her lover's letters by heart, and she 
paid him with abundant treasures of pure love 
for every good word that he had Written. She 
loved him for all he had said, and she loved him 
for all he had not said. She admired his re- 
ticence. 

^' If he had talked of our marriage at once, 
VOL. II. E 
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it would have been like asking us to rejoice 
together over his brother's death." 

So Ursula gave him credit for good gifts 
enough to make any man a hero; and never 
for one moment doubted. She thought with a 
palpitating happiness of the letters they should 
write soon the one to the other ; of the meeting 
that they should have when he had done with 
comforting his mother ; of the lives that lay in 
the fiiture — the two lives merged in one. A 
good, brave, hoping, loving soul was Ursula 
Ravenel, measuring her lover's sincerity by her 
own, and believing that, because she was pa- 
tient and true, he was that, and more also. 
And in one thing, all three, father, mother, and 
daughter, were right. They were right in this, 
that John Daynham loved Ursula. He always 
loved her ; he always knew she was the strength 
of his character, and the good angel of his life. 
They had never believed too much about this ; 
and when they bade Mrs. Daynham " good- 
bye," and, after Lady Smith's departure, helped 
to arrange affairs during her absence, they did 
^everything as persons who belonged to one 
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interest, and who looked forward with a united 
anxiety into their children's future. So they 
trusted at Ravenel, while Agnes Denys suffered 
trials and temptations at St. Antin's, which she 
often declared to her aunt were more than she 
knew how to bear. But she got from such 
confessions neither help nor consolation. 

" All women are by nature medlers and busy- 
bodies," Lady Mary declared. " Don't try a, 
man for a crime which he has only contem- 
plated, nor convict him for the evil he has not 
yet done. Oh 1 of course Ursula Ravenel has 
suffered, if only in thought she has been be- 
tJrayed 1 But that is the lot of mortals. Those 
who forgive once, can forgive twice. The girl 
is in love. And then John Daynham ought to 
be considered. You would not consider him? 
There you are wrong. If you were to speak, 
you would make things impossible. Is he to 
have no chance of repentance left to him ? Let 
things alone, Agnes. Do not go there if you 
cannot trust yourself to be prudent. Friend- 
ship has limits. I would have spoken three 
months ago, if I had not felt that I ought not. 

E 2 
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He was flirting with Lady Laura then. Now, 
how glad I am that I was silent. He may 
do right; and he can do so now, if he 
pleases." 

They would have felt more sure of the 
future, almost as sure as Ursula felt, perhaps, 
if they had known how Mrs. Daynham had put 
a ring on Ursula's hand — a ruby heart, set in 
brilliants — and told her to wear it for John's 
sake, and for her sake too. 

" Let us only remember of the past what it is 
pleasing to us both to bear in mind," she 
said. 

It was like asking Ursula to forgive her. 

"You must love me," Mrs. Daynham had 
said. 

"For ever," Ursula had answered, Uke a 
vow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OTHER SmE OF A PICTURE. 

^' Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.** 

Hamlet. 

f\F Lord and Lady Mapleby's three daughr 
^ ters, who were already well married, the 
first had fallen in love with an excellent man, 
a Yorkshire Squire, the very perfection of a 
country gentleman, who having, a good deal 
against his will, been elected to a seat in 
Parliament, had, while in London on his duty, 
seen a gii-l whose seat on horseback was 
nothing less than perfect, and got introduced 
to her and her fitmily. She was a thoroughly 
nice girl, fit for the good fortune Mi*. Malmesby 
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offered her ; and so they got married, and the 
world lost sight of her. Her husband was no 
longer a Member of Parliament, and her short 
and insignificant story was summed up in a 
few words by her family. 

" Oh 1 Mary Malmesby — ^three children ; two 
boys and a girl — and uncommonly happy." 

The second was the beauty of the family, 
and she had more offers, so her mother said, 
in one season than anyone would believe 1 Un- 
doubtedly Carry was a beauty ; and she, know- 
ing it, was determined to get a sufficient price 
for it. She was a girl who could never have 
been happy in her sister's world. If she knew 
this, she was right to refiise to venture On it. 
She knew herself very well. She knew that 
if she married for position she should be happy ; 
or, which came almost to the same thing, she 
knew that if she had not a high position, she 
should be consumed by envy, and become ma- 
licious, discontented, and miserable. So, when 
an extremely wealthy nobleman, Lord Holt, after 
the most flattering encouragement, which, to 
do him justice, he could scarcely at first per- 
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suade himself into believing, asked her to be 
his third wife — ^he having been blessed by two 
sons in his first marriage, who had each of 
them made him a grandfather — she said " Yea " 
very gladly; and her gratitude was as good 
as love; indeed, she did not know which she 
felt, and so said she felt both. She too, then, 
was happy, and her mother respected her. 
She made a good wife, and Lord Holt, who 
was the strongest, healthiest man of sixty^ight 
that ever was seen, had never any need to 
i-epent his having raised a lady to the peerage 
who was younger by many years than his 
youngest son. 

« Lady Holt had got the character of always 
doing the right thing. In an unobtrusive man- 
ner she was a model of discretion. She ruled 
in her father's house. He respected her as if 
she were a man ; and yet Lady Holt had no- 
thing of the strong-minded female about her. 
She was, in fact, too well bred* She made the 
one great mistake — if it te a mistake ; let the 
decision be left to the reader — of ruling and 
arranging without any reference to the gene- 
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rally received idea that people have heai*ts. 
Heart as a machine— yes ; but a heart as — ^well, 
anything else — a something that can suffer, 
and that ought to be considered — no. It was 
the merest nonsense to argue on such a theory 
— people ought to live more disciplined lives. 

And so this excellent and beautiful woman 
walked into her mother's house one day — it 
was in April, during the time when Lady 
Mary was hearing gossip in London — and she 
said, 

^^ Mamma, people really are beginning to talk 
of Laura and that Mr. Daynham." 

Personally Lady Mapleby liked John Dayn- 
ham very much. He was the kind of man she 
understood. He was handsome, pleasant, ao- 
complished in a way; he could talk) and to 
her he did talk, saying all manner of pleasant 
things — ^home things, of house and mother — 
things that made her say, " If I had had a son 
for my first-bom, I should have liked him to 
be such a man as this I" She would not let 
even Lady Holt say anything disagreeable of 
him. 
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"My dear," she said, "Mr. Daynham is a 
very superior person, and, as you know, he is 
in the best company. Your father is very fond 
of him. He knows life much too well to fall 
in love with Laura, and she looks on him as 
— as — ^well, almost like an uncle. He is 
twentynsix, or more — and she is only nine- 
teen." 

" Nonsense, mamma," said Lady Holt. 

" Well, love," said her mother, apologetically, 
"but what are you afraid of?" 

" I never said anything about being afraid. 
I only mean that we expect Laura to marry 
well; that she has not had an offer worth 
having, and that she seems to have a knack at 
attracting the wrong man." 

" Oh 1 Carry, what do you mean ?" 

" The only conquest she made last year was 
Mr. Thelsby, and now no one is ever near her 
except Mr. Daynham." 

" Mr. Thelsby is a young man very much 
to be respected. He is in our own set." 

" Of course. He is first cousin to the Mar- 
quis of Ribchester. But he is as bad as penni- 
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less. Laura could not marry him, and she can- 
not marry Mr, Daynham." 

" I did not know there was any question of 
marriage between her and him." 

"It is all very unfair to Laura. It keeps 
the right men off. If Mr. Daynham were the 
kind of man that Augusta's husband is, I should 
not mind." 

Now, Augusta was the third of Lady Ma- 
pleby's daughters, and she had married out of 
the school-room, and before Lady Holt. Au- 
gusta was clever ; she had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Lavington when really a child — 
a dark-eyed, plain child, of a fine form, and a 
wondrously sweet voice. Mr. Lavington was 
said to be one of the cleverest men of the 
day. He had been called to the Bar ; but he 
had gone into politics, and occupied Mr. Mal- 
mesby's seat in Parliament when that gentle- 
man gave it up. He was not rich when he 
married Augusta, bat then npbody could guess 
what he might be. He was one of those men 
bom to a career, and he had mairied his 
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gifted child-wife, and taught her to give wor- 
ship for worship. 

Augusta lived in her husband's life. He was 
far enough up the tree of fame, and had 
plucked sufficient of its golden fruit to be a 
known and a marked man; and she had sat 
at the head of his table when the great men 
6f many nations were collected there, and 
talked all languages, on almost any topic, 
\¥ith an ease and precision that had delighted 
everybody. Mr. Lavington was now in the 
Ministry, and Lady Holt was proud of him; 
so, knowing a little of the school-room t^te-k- 
tStes she said, recollecting the old ways with 
Augusta, that she should not have interfered 
if John Daynham had been like Augusta's 
husband. 

" He is not that kind of character. And he 
is in a profession, you know, that seems to 
suit him. Not at all what would do for 
Laura." 

"Well, I have warned you. It is a bad 
thing for a girl to be always talked of for men 
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who won't do. Mr. Thelsby's affair ought to 
make you guarded." 

" Really Laura is very discreet. She knew 
she could not marry Mr. Thelsby, and there 
was no trouble about it. I should not say 
she cared for him ; though he cared for her, I 
know." 

" She was brought out so young," persevered 
Lady Holt. "This is her second sea«on« 
It is a pity to begin it with being talked 
about." 

As to which, in very general terms, her mo- 
ther agreed ; and with some half promises to 
be careful, the subject was got rid of. 

But in another month, a new page of life 
was turned, and Lady Holt, who was really 
fond of her pretty sister, came again to the 
parental roof with plentiful advice. 

"Mamma, really, if Laura does like Mr. 
Daynham, I don't know that she could do 
better. This death of his brother's has given 
him the family estate." 

"Not in the life of his mother?" said Lady 
Mapleby. 
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" Yes ; everything is his now. I know I am 
light, because Lady Smith has told me so. I 
had a note from her this morning. It is three 
thousand a year — something kept back during 
his mother's life, I believe ; so he will have the 
whole when she dies. Of course it is not much. 
But, whether or not it was because of Mr. 
Thelsby, I don't know, but Laura has not been 
quite as successful as I expected. Plenty of 
admiration, but no more. If she really likes 
him enough not to repent, I should let her do it. 
It has hurt her, seeing so much of him ; and 
men won't come forward when they see another 
so much favoured — absurdly favoured, as I have 
said. They have been talked about. I wonder 
if his partnership in that place is worth any- 
thing t Do you know f 

"1 only know that I should like the mar- 
riage," said Lady Mapleby. And at that mo- 
ment it seemed very pleasant to her to think 
of having a son-in-law whom she could love. 
" But I only say that to you. Carry," she added, 
prudently. "He has never been here in the 
light of a lover." 
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" But he has been making love, notwithstand- 
ing. I am sure of it, from what I have heard^ 
And too much has been said, I assure you. 
Now, mamma," said Lady Holt, with decision, 
"the whole thing rests with you. In some 
quiet way bring things to a crisis. He must be 
warned off, or he must propose. It would be 
lidiculous now to let him keep the place which 
he got — very imprudently — just because he was 
safe, and a man who could not marry. He can 
marry now. And no one could expect Laura 
to keep the same attitude towards him. He 
cannot go on writing Geiman, and reading 
Addison, playing at being a tutor, now. Please 
to be firm, manuna." 

" My dear, he won't wish to do so." 

" So I was right from the first." 

"Wrong from the first, and right at the 
last," said the mother, smiling. 

It really was a blissful thing to think of her 
pet, Laura, marrying that dear Mr. Daynham. 
When her daughter was gone, the kind heart of 
Lady Mapleby began to enjoy itself. She had 
been in a high state of satisfaction at each of 
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the marriages that had blessed her house, but 
she had not herself cared extravagantly for 
either of her sons-in-law ; but for John Dayn- 
ham she did care, and she cared for him un- 
reasonably and extravagantly — there are no 
other words for it. 

Laura had improved under John's tuition. 
He had such high-minded notions about every- 
thing, and his devotion to his mother would 
have been quite romantic, if it had not been 
piety itself. It was comforting to think what 
a good influence such a man might have on those 
boys at Eton and Harrow. 

Lady Mapleby had reached that crisis in life 
when it is pleasant to have a staff to lean upon ; 
when it does the tired soul good to think of 
green fields and goodly acres, where she may 
wander, and have no cares. It required to be 
Yorkshire oneself to enter properly into the 
Malmesbys' life; Augusta's husband lived in 
quite a political world; Lady Holt's was a 
golden paradise, but it wanted shade; her 
own home was a good home, and she was 
thankftil for it ; but it was fiill of responsibili- 
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ties. The heart of the meditative lady asked 
for those seasons of rest that restore strength 
to the giant^ and give back freshness to middle 
age. Now, John Daynham could give every- 
thing if he were once her son by a marriage 
with Laura — dear, lovely little Laura, who just 
wanted such a husband, and who had had the 
happiness of learning how to appreciate him. 
Lady Mapleby had seen Daynham and Dove- 
cotes, for she had visited at Sir Mark Bos- 
worth's. The pleasant, unceremonious, genial 
shades of those boweiing trees were very in- 
viting. " She was in a serge gown, and wore 
such wonderful boots, and had the keys of the 
garden and green-house in her own pocket,'^ 
thought Lady Mapleby, in reference to Mrs. 
Daynham. 

There were yet a few paradises left on earth 
where there was no captivity to men who smelt 
of matting, and talked of fruits and flowers as 
their own, although somebody else bad paid for 
them. Lady Mapleby had suffered afflicting 
troubles through the tyranny of a very valuable 
gardener, and the recollection smote her, and 
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she sighed as she said to herself ^ I am sure 
we have always had all sorts of luxuries, and 
no pleasure in anything that ever belonged to 
us, I think." Then again there came back a 
memory of Mrs. Daynham — "She put on a 
great apron, and she had an odd-looking pair 
of scissors at her girdle, and she cut camelias as 
if they had been daisies. I brought them back 
to this house with me, and the white ones were 
the finest that ever were seen." So, having 
passed through all these experiences, it seemed 
like rest to fancy Laura leading an unambitious 
life of ease and plenty, in the free exercise of 
her own will, ruling everybody and never ruled. 
" And it would not do to have a bigger place 
than Daynham on one's hands, if one is really to 
enjoy the sweets of despotism," still soliloquized 
Lady Mapleby. But undoubtedly the thing 
that weighed most with this woman was that 
John was so son-like. Very often when her eyes 
rested on him, her heart prayed that her boys 
might become men of such a pattern ; that they 
might never lose the boy's smile out of their 
faces when in their manhood they spoke to her ; 
VOL. II. F 
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that they might look for her, first of all, when 
they came into the room, and pass by all others 
to touch her hand and get the approval of her 
smile; that they mightspeakof her with the rever- 
ence she had heard John use towards his mo- 
ther, and keep for her that chivalric worship- 
that unquestioning love. Oh, she would like 
that man for a son very much ; and she would 
like to rest her maternal character beneath the 
shade of the great ilexes, and lean peacefully 
against the stems of the Daynham cedars, gather^ 
ing strength, enjoying an occasional sweet res- 
pite from the troubles of life, till that child, the 
youngest, should have done with the great wax 
doll, and gone forth in her turn a^ a mighty hun- 
tress amongst men. 

In such thoughts Lady Mapleby took a full 
half-hour's delight after Lady Holt left her, and 
then she went to that school-room to find 
Laura. 

Mothers' eyes have a language in them denied 
to all other orbs. A whole history was in Lady 
Mapleby's eyes as she walked up to Laura, and 
put a loving hand on her shoulder. Her daugh- 
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ter looked at that book, and yet felt a little 
puzzled over the writing. But this she read — 
That, somehow, in some as yet unexplained 
manner, her hour was come. 

A vague, half-fearfiil questioning face was 
lifted towards Lady Mapleby's. The heart beat 
almost audibly ; a sudden dread — oh, it was not 
that horrible Mr. Laurence McCash — she was 
almost sure he was something disagreeable, and 
mamma could not look like that about him. 
Then, as she saw her mother's fitce grow ten- 
derer, and her smile sweeten, become more con- 
fident, even a little reproachful and decidedly 
amused, she dismissed the " dreadful," and her 
face blushed like a rose. 

" Mamma f ' 

But not a word more was she to speak. Her 
lips were sealed with a very tender kiss. 

" I came to tell you, love, that Mr. Daynham 
has come into a good independent property by 
his poor brother's death. In fact, he has Dayn- 
ham — about three thousand a year; not too 

much, but still enough to " ^What with the 

relief occasioned by the sudden extinction of Mr. 

f2 
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McOafih, and this announcement of happy po8- 
Bibilities as to that ^^ dear John Daynham/' the 
agitated little lady was quite overpowered* 

If in the midst of a smiling summer morning 
the experiment conld be tried of pelting a rose- 
bush with diamonds, some proper comparison 
might arise for giving a correct impression of 
Lady Laura's face. It bloomed, it flashed, it 
warmed, it smiled, it shed a whole torrent of 
laughing tears. 

" My dear, you frighten me 1" But no one 
ever looked happier, when in a state of terror, 
than Lady Laura's mother. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A MATTER OF COURSE. 



*^ Oar dear young love — its truth was happmess, 
But it had grown upon a larger life, 
Which tore its roots asunder/* 

The Spanish Gipsy. 

IT has been already said that John Daynham 
mourned for his brother with very honest 
grief. The shock, which could not be other than 
great, feU on him with a force that made it ter- 
rible. He was glad to be spared the sight of 
his mother, and thankful to shut himself up in 
that home which he and John Smith had con- 
trived to make in the midst of London. Thence, 
often from his bed, and also from the easy-chair 
in which he reposed his aching head and ner^ 
vously trembling limbs, he penned those little 
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notes to Mrs. Ravenel, from which more had 
been gathered than the pages had really showed, 
and thence he had written to Lady Mapleby, 
saying that he knew she would sympathize 
with his grief, and understand that for the pre- 
sent it was impossible to see any one — ^not even 
herself. She had quite understood. And she 
had written him some kind words, which John 
had received gratefully, and for which, after a 
few more days had passed, he had thanked her 
in a very son-like note ; for his heart had opened 
under her hand, and he was glad to ease it of a 
little of its burden by writing to her. He felt 
truly, and he wrote well. It was a letter that 
placed him very high in the estimation of those 
who read it ; and Lady Mapleby told him, in an- 
swer, that the best comfort his mother could 
have would be in the knowledge that she had 
another son, and such a son as himself. 

This great moment of supreme grief, and this 
outpouring of the heart that belonged to it, did 
a gi*eat deal for John in the Mapleby house. He 
was more to them, and they were much more 
to him, in consequence. Something unusual had 
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come into their friendship, and stamped it with 
the mark that made it more than an intimacy, 
and gave them a right and an interest in each 
other's Kves. Henceforward they would rejoice 
and mourn together. What Lady Mapleby and 
those who belonged to her were now to John 
Daynhara, he would be to them if the need were 
ever to arrive. But, as he told her, he prayed 
it never might ; he desired in such things to re- 
main her debtor for ever. 

After a few days John Smith had become ner- 
vous about the state of his friend's health. He 
made a medical friend drop in as if by accident, 
and though the opinion was that the suffering 
was no more than so great a blow might well 
produce on a sensitive man, there was also 
another opinion, that he had better be got away 
somewhere. 

So John Smith packed up his portmanteau, 
, and had his friend's packed too. He said he 
had to go to Manchester for a couple of days, 
and that John Daynham must go with him. They 
would then go on somewhere, no matter where 
— ^to Whitby or Scarborough — and get some 
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fresh air and a plunge or two in the sea. It 
would freshen Daynham up before seeing his 
sister, who was coming to town, and before 
going to his mother at Tunbridge Wells. So 
John wrote to Lady Mapleby to say he was 
obliged to leave London, but that he looked for- 
ward to seeing her when he came back. It was 
while the two friends were battling with the 
waves, and refreshing their nervous systems by 
standing bare-headed in the early morning, with 
hair streaming in the breeze, that Lady Holt 
gave her mother the information that was, as 
soon as convenient, imparted to Laura. 

flThe change did John good. A note from 
Major Bosworth also did him good ; and in quite 
another way a line added by Mary, saying he 
must not forget that he was her brother still — 
that too did him good. It is not to be denied, 
also, that old Sir Mark's death was a diversion 
of mind, and Mrs. Ravenel's improved accounts 
of his mother were most satisfactory. As to 
Clara, of course she was right ; she was a person 
of great strength of character, and she succeeded 
in imparting some of her strong-headedness to 
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her brother, who still bathed on at Whitby, 
climbed the hill to the Abbey, and went to sea 
in weather which John Smith thought too rough 
for pleasm-e. 

But the whole thing answered, and, the day 
before Lady Smith arrived in London, the 
friends got back, greatly benefited both in mind 
and body, to their lodgings. Then, the very 
neit day, John Daynham called on Lady Maple- 
hy. 

He came quickly through the room where she 
sat alone by a stand of flowers near a window, 
of which the blind was drawn down, with an open 
book on her lap. She had not been reading 
much; she had been thinking of Laura, and of 
the note John had written the night before to 
ask her to be at home. So she rose sudden- 
ly, the book dropped down, and John's note 
lay with it on the carpet. She held out her 
hand and so looked at his fine handsome face, 
that he wished for a moment that he might have 
met her with a son's embrace, so motherly were 
those kind eyes, so full of praise, and so suggest- 
ive of love. 
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" Dear Lady Mapleby ! " He could not let her 
hand go ; and they stood looking at each other. 

" We never expected," she said, " that our 
happy intimacy would end like this ^" 

" End !" exclaimed John, dismayed. 

" No, no, I did not mean end. But my daugh- 
ter. Lady Holt, told me that you are no longer 
what we " 

She did not know how to go on. It was the 
thought of Ernest's death that stopped her ; she 
had no thought of entrapping the young man 
who stood before her repeating — " end I" with a 
gasp that surprised her. 

•" I am, after the fashion of Daynhams, a 
rich man. Do you mean that my days of work 
and poverty are come to an end?" 

" After anybody's fashion you have enowgrA," 
she said. 

Then they sat down. 

"Enough!" repeated John. "You are very 
kind to think so." 

"Would you wish me to think otherwise?" 
she asked. 

He looked at her. There was all the mother 
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in her loving eyes. There was no disguise. 
There was no uncertainty either. He had never 
before felt how kind she could be — ^how well she 
thought of him. He knew — ^he knew what she ex- 
pected — he knew that she had a right to expect 
it. 

The colour that the sea breezes had brought 
to his face left it. He was there being tried by 
his own sense of honour, and by his conscience 
found guilty. 

Memory brought evidence sufficient, and more 
than sufficient. In a hundred ways he had made 
it plain that, if he had not been what he was, he 
would have asked to be her son. And now, if she 
had shown fear or distrust, he would have risen 
up fierce to his own rescue and got free, he 
thought. But there was no fear in her kind face, 
no distrust. She believed in him. So he pon- 
dered this in his mind — he questioned himself in 
this way — 

Can I say, you have trusted me, and I am going 
to convince you that I was not worthy of that 
trust ? You know I have made love to your 
daiighter; under protest truly, but still day 
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after day perseveringly ; and I am now going to 
tell you that all the time I was engaged to ano- 
ther woman, and that I loved that other woman 
best. I am a false man — a traitor — one who has 
played with your child's heart like a toy — one 
who has gained your love and esteem, and made 
you wish for him for a son, when he had promis- 
ed to be another mother's property, and take 
another's child to wife. Can I say that ? asked 
John Daynham of his interior self; and the an- 
swer was — ^No. 

Which was in the wrong — ^Lady Mapleby 
with her sweet, encouraging, consenting, ex- 
pecting, trusting face ; or was John Daynham 
wrong I He knew his iniquity as clearly as he 
would have done if he had taken a fellow-crea- 
ture by the throat, and in the broad daylight 
had shaken the life out of his body. He was 
wrong — shamefully wrong. Every instant in 
which he kept silence he was wrong. Could 
he take up his hat and go away from that gentle 
presence, a man dishonoured and disgraced ? 
No. 

How could he get himself right ? By going 
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on in the wrong. By acting up in serious 
earnest to the part that he had amused himself 
by playing. Could he do that t Yes. 

Had not this mother a right over him? Yes. 
Could it be possible for anyone to say to a 
man like Lord Mapleby that he had impu- 
dently deceived his child, and insulted himself ? 
No. 

To do right now would be to lose all respect- 
ability in the eyes of the world ; to bring down 
the vengeance of the great on his own head, 
and his mother's and sister's ; to walk forth into 
the fashionable crowd as one whom they could 
not associate with — a dishonoured man. 

To do wrong would be to preserve that good 
mother's love, to keep her praises, to be blest 
by her approval. 

To do wrong would be to do justice to Lady 
Laura, whom he had taught to love him. That 
thought came as the final proof of gmlt. It 
weighed him down, low enough, indeed, into 
tiie very depths of despair. Little, bright, beau- 
tiAil, child-like woman, could he crush her with 
the stony-heai-ted &ct that he had only amused 
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himself by winning her, and would not marry 
her now, when he could I 

If he had had it in him to oflfer her this bru- 
tality, he could never have done it by her own 
mother's hand. It was a blow which, if it 
had to be dealt, must be dealt by his own 
hand; and this the gentle presence of her 
mother made impossible. So John sat pale, 
cold, trembling, but quite certain, at last, as 
to what there was to do, and by degrees de- 
termined to do it bravely. So he looked once 
more at Lady Mapleby, and when their eyes 
met they smiled. " You see I am nervous." 

It was necessary to say something, for he 
could hardly speak, and the room, though really 
light enough, looked sadly dim iu the comers, 
as if on all sides his old life was passing away 
in a sort of spectral mistiness. 

Then Lady Mapleby got up, and John got up 
too. 

" You need not, " she said in a faltering 
voice ; " John, I thank God that you need not be 
nervous." 

They were very solemn words from her lips. 
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and they were meant to convey thanksgiving. 
She put her arm in his, as if to steady herself 
for a moment. 

" Yon are a son whom I can love. Laura has 
been my pet plaything, my bright companion 
— ^necessarily — and the child of my hopes, my 
prayers. If I could not have taken her hus- 
band to my heart, I should by her marriage have 
been made a very lonely woman. Oh, John, 
I feel so rich now !" 

Then he bent down his handsome head and 
gave her that son-like kiss that he had been 
willing to give when he came in ; then he vow- 
ed that he would lose honour honourably — 
surely it was a thing that could be done ? 

They left the room after that strange moment, 
and sooner than can be told — so much did one 
event seem to hurry on after another — John was 
in that fatal room, where the piano stood open, 
and the guitar lay on the end of the sofa ; where 
the globes stood with green baize hoods over 
their heads, and the German exercises were 
open on the table. Laura jumped up like a 
startled fawn as if slie would have escaped if 
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she could. It was genuine emotion. She would 
have run away if she might. 

" Oh, Mr. Daynham 1 — oh I mamma 1'* 

But Lady Mapleby was gone, and Laura 
burst into one of those sunshiny showers, such 
as had frightened her mother a few days be- 
fore. 

It could not be denied that the exhibition 
was distractingly beautiftd. She tried to hide 
her face in the prettiest of hands. 

" Send me away if you don't like to look at 
me,'' he said. 

« Oh, but I can't 1" 

" Tell me to stay, then." He could hardly 
help laughing. " May I stay ? I want to talk 
to you." 

** I have got a very difficult bit here," — point- 
ing to some sheets of paper showing innumer- 
able corrections. 

" So have I — Here^^ and John got one of the 
little hands within his own and pressed it. 
" Laura," whispering low, *' do you love me ?" 

" Ah 1 but I won't answer that question 1" 

** Will you be my wife ?" 
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" If_if " 

♦*Ifwhatr 

** Do you love me f 

" Suppose I copy you — suppose I refiise to 
answer?" 

" Then you can't stay a moment longer." 

" I don't know what you mean," said John. 

** Where is the — ^the — ^the somebody whom 
you once — oh I many times — ^you know what I 
meant" 

"I know that more than a year ago 1 used 
to tell you that my fate was fixed." 

** Yes ; and six months ago " 

" I have changed my mind." 

** And she?" 

" Sit down ; let me speak to you about it," 
said John. 

So they pushed the guitar aside, and sat 
together on the sofa,, where it had been lying, 
and, keeping possession of the &ir, bejewelled 
Uttle hand, John said, 

" I fell in love as a boy — " The large, soft, 
wondering, violet eyes were turned upon him, 
all the laughter and sparkle out of them, and 

VOL. n. G 
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the Strangest sort of anxious wondering in- 
habiting there instead — " It is a matter of fact, 
Laura, that ahnost all, if nqt quite all, the boys 
in the world fall in love." 

" How absurd 1" said the Kttle lady, and the 
face was turned away, *'And it is equally 
almost always the case that the boys do not, 
when they are men, marry the heroine of their 
fitst romance." 

" But you were not a boy when you used to 
talk to me about it." 

" Well, once I talked to my mother about it," 
John went on, not taking any notice of Lady 
Laura's observation, 

" Oh I" she exclaimed, very eagerly, ** Mam- 
ma likes your mother. How you all love her 1 — 
What did she do 1" 

"I was whipped and sent to bed," said 
John. 

Lady Laura laughed, as only herself and the 
merry little spirits in a fairy tale were ever 
known to laugh. It was a silvery fountain of 
mirth that bubbled up, and played with low and 
most ravishing music, and poured itself forth 
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till all was still once more ; but a memory of 
the mirth remained, and made gravity impossi- 
ble for ftdl five minutes afterwards. 

"Will it require a great deal of courage to 
tell her about me ?" 

** Yes ; how will she be able to believe what 
I can scarcely yet believe myself?" Then 
John drew Lady Laura a little closer to him, 
and said, " Speak to me. Tell me that my love 
is not thrown away." 

" I really do wish to know that she will not 
be disappointed. You used to speak so gravely 
of her. May I know her name I" 

" I know I used to speak gravely — ^but it was 
the only way then in which 1 could talk of 
love to you. Believe me, my darling, it was 
so sweet to speak the mere words before you. 
It was so delightful to discuss love with you, 
to pretend to listen to your guileless advice, 
to have your pretty, enthusiastic ideas of how 
people ought to love, how they might be 
happy in each other's love, if only they loved 
enough." 

**DidIsayaUthatr 

g2 
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" A great deal more ; I helping you." 

^^And you are not really engaged to be 
married?" 

" I was not," 

" And you will have no dreadful bundle of 
letters to return like a story in a news- 
paper!" 

John burst out laughing. 

"I never wrote the lady a letter in my 
life." 

**But I think I shall like you to write to 



me. 



" 1 will leave London immediately to oblige 

you." 

« Oh I don't be dreadful." 

And then the fountain of that irrepressible 
girlish mirth bubbled up again, and she laughed 
as a musical box might be supposed to laugh, 
if such a thing would only be got within the 
range of its performances. 

" I should like to know her name." 

" No, you would not like it." 

" Why ?" looking really frightened. 

" Because you would not really like to pos- 
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sees a secret — if it be a secret-^lliat might be 
called injtmous. It would not be well for any- 
one to be able to point out a woman, and say 
-she might hare been mistreee of Daynham, 
if Lady Laura had not been preferred. For, — ' 
understand this, Laura : I think, I believe, that 
if I were this day to go to that woman, and 
say to her, *Here,. I bring to you the boy's 
heart, and the boy's preference, backed by the 
man's strength, and confirmed by the man's 
experience,' that she would consent to be my 
wife. Therefore I must hold her in great i-e- 
spect, always think of her with a certain sort 
of gratitude, and my lips must never speak 
of her, even to you, in any connection with 
myself." 

The young girl had kept her eyes fixed on 
his fece, as he spoke very gravely, and even 
with unrepressed feeling. It touched her to see 
how earnest he could be. She said, 

** I like that. And you could not go to her 
and say that now ?" 

"No." 

Then he looked at hen She almost shrank 
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away from his gaze, there was something 
strangely solemn in it ; something so serious — 
yet she liked the great earnestness of the mo- 
ment, and she could not deny herself the plea- 
sure of being assured that it was love for her 
that made him so gravely anxious, as he still 
looked straight into her young fece, till he 
brought the quick tears into hdr sympathising 
eyes. 

" Oh I Mr. Daynham, I am very glad that you 
drifted away, that you did not exactly leave 
her for me. I should have been sorry — ^I 
should have been sad to feel that I had even 
unconsciously wounded one whom you bad 
loved-^-or who had loved you." 

"Look at me, Laura. It is not a case of 
leaving her for you. I respect her name, be- 
cause I feel that, if I could go to her as I said, 
I might win her. That is all. I would not go 
to her now even if you s^nt me away. Do 
you send me away? Give me a direct an- 
swer. I cannot bear another word of trifling." 
He looked most terribly in earnest. ♦'You 
have no idea how I feel. Give me my an- 
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«wer. Will you be my wife ? — ^my dear, most 
l>eaiitiful, and most winning wife. Will you 
make your home in the dear old place th^ 
Daynhams have loved so well, and show to the 
world that there was never so fair a mistress, 
nor a woman more loved f * 

As John looked at her, the delight and ad- 
miration that the ardent words waked up, and 
that beamed on her beautiful young face, urged 
him on. He thoi^ht that he would say all, 
and through life stand to the words that on 
that day should be spoken. 

" I will love you," he said, " with a love that 
shall distinguish you from all other women. 
If you will give your life into my keeping, I 
will worship you till 1 die. Only love me, 
Laura ; love me, and let your love strengthen 
mine. Let the loyalty and faithfulness that I 
shall show to you be a reparation." He dare 
not go on. He could not say aloud the thought 
which rose to reconcile him with himself. So 
he stopped, recovered himself, looked gently, 
and said, 

"Are you going to be my wife ?" 
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And she, haying seen a man for the first 
time sabdued by great emotion, was herself 
subdued. 

" Yes," she said, " let me be your wife— let 
me be all you wish." 

Then he told her he could not stay. He 
must recover his self-command; he must be 
alone for a time, and accustom his mind to 
his new circumstances — so he left her. But 
as he was standing in the hall, tiiinking he 
would effect an escape without another word 
with anybody. Lord Mc^leby came out of the 
library and apoke to him. 

" I have just heard," he said — ** Lady Maple- 
by told me I had better not disturb you." 
Then, seeing that John was hardly able to 
speak, he said, « All is well that ends well. 
But sometimes I have feared we w^e impru- 
dent." 

" You make me a very happy man," stam- 
mered John. 

Then Lord Mapleby suddenly recollected 
what had so lately befallen the Daynhams,and he 
grasped John's arm and led him inside the room. 
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" We must not be inconsiderate," he said. " Of 
course it is all right with Laura t'' John sig- 
nified that there was no cause for dissatisfaction. 
**WelI, As yon are so, so — ^you understand 
me — ^yon will not like to have this spoken of 
yet. It wonld not be decent," said Lord Ma- 
pleby with energy. " Tell your mother. Be 
here as much as you please. It cau leak out 
quietly. I shall tell Lady Holt, but she is pru- 
dent. I shall not tell the others, yon know. 
When you think it right, it can be announced ; 
but just now people have not done — done — 
being sorry for you, you know." 

"Thank you," gasped John. He could scarce- 
ly bear any more. 

** And, upon my word," said Lord Mapleby, 
" I have had with the three girls great cause for 
joy, and all that sort of thing ; but — though I 
am a bad one at civil speeches, and though their 
mother has always managed those affairs, I must 
say that you are quite the best to my liking. 
I think our little Laura a very lucky woman." 

Then John rung Lord Mapleby's hand and 
got safe away. 
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And all this was going on while Lady Smith 
and Sir Henry, with that precious boy Hector, 
were coming to London most comfortably by 
railway ; while Mrs. Daynham was doing last 
things preparatory to meeting Johxi at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and meditating last speeches to 
the friend she had taken again to her heart — 
dear Amabel Kavenel; and while John's last 
note to that same Mrs. Ravenel was scarcely 
got by heart as it was intended to be ; while 
every heart at Kavenel, swelling with sympathy, 
trusted him, and every hand held out for willing 
help seemed to be working for him. 

John Daynham went back to John Smith and 
told his fate. " It was all a matter of course,*' he 
said* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



WHAT NEXT I 



" Fye on the wretch ! 'tis pity that thou liv'st 
To walk where any honest men resort." 

Comedy of Errors, 

"T70U know Lord Mapleby is quite right,'* 
•*- said Lady Smith, eagerly, when John 
paid his visit of welcome to her, and told out 
his budget of news. " It certainly must not be 
spoken of at present. Obey him exactly. Of 
course John Smith knows; but say that you 
have only told me, and that until my mother 
knows, and the rest of Lord Mapleby's family, 
I shall not even tell Sir Henry. He would not 
be a safe person to tell ; he hates a secret. He 
would let it out at a geological lecture, or some- 
thing. Oh, you don't know how things drop 
out. He always entreats me not to tell him 
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anything that he is not to talk about. And he 
is always right." 

Talking to Lady Smith had one great advan- 
tage for John Daynham — ^he had never talked 
to her about Ursula Kavenel. He felt sure that 
she knew. Clara always did contrive to know 
everything. And as she knew, she would be a 
very good person to consult as to what was to 
be done next, if he required any other help 
than John Smith's in the new position of things. 
He thought that he might talk to his sister ; but 
he was not going to do so at this first interview. 
Perhaps she would talk to him. 

" It has all come upon one very suddenly," 
said John. "And really when I went into the 
house I had no idea of what was to be&ll me. I 
had written to Lady Mapleby to ask her to 
be at home. I wanted to get the first interview 
over, for she has been like a second mother to 
me ; and I loved Lady Mapleby — I really did. 
She has always had such a pleasant gentle way 
of distinguishing me. So I wanted to make sure 
of seeing her, and seeing her alone; and so I 
said so." 
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" Quite natural." 

** I think she had guessed that Laura and I 
were £9nd of each other. And I know from 
what has now been said that some blame had 
been felt because of my being no match, in a 
money point of view, for one brought up as their 
daughters have been. So, you see, the idea of 
our liking each other had got into their 
heads ^" 

" Why, Lady Laura did like you, of course ; 
andlof course it was that that made Lady Maple- 
by blame herself. People have talked about it." 

"Have they?" said John, gladly hearing 
what seemed to excuse him for proposing. 
" Well, when we got together, she had my note 
before her. She had evidently fancied that my 
asking her to be at home, and to admit me at a 
particular hour, and see me alone, meant busi- 
ness — and then it all followed as a matter ot 



bourse." 



** And a very good thing done. I congratu- 
late you with all my heart. You know it is not 
only a very great match, and a splendid con- 
nexion ; but it is a very lucky match. I really 
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am surprised that they should have liked it." 
And Lady Smith looked at her brother, and 
they smiled in each other's face, for her look 
said, " If you were not such a handsome, honest- 
countenanced man — ^if you had not won the mo- 
ther's heart — if you had not a face full of promise, 
and a voice with honour and truth in every 
tone, you would never have done this." And 
then she congratulated him over agkin, " I am 
sure you will make her happy," she said. 
" There must be a heart fall of happiness given 
to her ; for you cannot dower her with all that 
her sisters contrived to get. Keally Lady Maple- 
by managed their matters remarkably well. In 
their three diflfereut ways they are each at the 
top of the tree — very different ways they are ; 
and Laura has discovered a new variety — almost 
a thing unheard of— a love-match, and no doubt 
about it. Indeed, John, I shall never have done 
congratulating you. For heaven's sake, never 
forget she has taken you for love I A girl like 

that could get as good as Daynham " 

" Daynham is not to be despised," said John. 
" No. Because it would have been madness 
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taking you without it. But love has done it, 
and love must r«]>aj her." Lady Smith looked 
at him« 

" I have promised her the worship of my life ; 
and I take all good things to witness she shall 
have it. It is my only way of being happy now/' 
said John. 

" It is a very good way of being happy any 
time." 

" But it is my necessity," said John. " I feel 
that I shall make a religion of it. She shall be 
the best-loved wife that ever married. The last 
twenty-four hours have so changed me — ^if Ihad 
died and come to life again, I could not feel 
more like a stranger to myself. She, Laura, she 
shall never have to give me one reproachful 
thought. It is a pleasure to utter aloud the 
ideas that have been oppressing me since yester- 
day's work was done. Let all the world know 
how high I rate her — let her happiness excuse me 
for the price I have paid." 

When John said this it would have been a re- 
lief if his sister had asked what he meant ; but 
she was that wisely prudent wom£kn not to give 
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any comfort which it was not wholesome for him 
to take. So she smiled as if she had listened to 
a common-place bit of lover's rapture, and began 
to talk of their mother. 

" Don't tell her, John, till you meet her at 
Timbridge Wells. Leave that to me. I am 
going to write ; and if you will only trust me I 
shall know what to say." 

** I was going to meet her, you know." 

" That will not do now. I know it won't. 
She comes to Timbidge Wells on Tuesday. 
Very well, Henry will let me go there on Mon- 
day, I am sure, and / will meet her. Then you 
must come down early on Wednesday morning. 
She will be tired, and I shall make her break- 
fast in her room. Get down before luncheon. I 
shall have told her, and then you can drop into 
the subject easily." 

" There is a diflSculty — ^that is — " hesitated 
John, addressing this best of sisters — " there is 
Bomething to be said to-to-aara, did you 
ever hear anything about me and Ursula Ra- 
venel ?" 

Lady Smith opened her blue eyes very large, 
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and fisLed them on John's mysterious-looking 
grey ones. She read in those eyes which, in the 
midst of their mystery, were honest, that he 
was conscienceHstruck, fearful, reproachful of 
himself and unhappy. So she did the really 
sisterly thing — she smiled so very broadly that 
it was almost a laugh. 

" What ! my dear, soft-hearted brother — that 
old ed^ory f she said ; and then she did laugh a 
little womanly low laugh of light amusement. 

" But, Clara," said tlohn, " I have behaved ill ; 
very ill. I am not going to play fast and 
loose with right and wrong, and pretend 
to deny it. I have treated the Kavenels shame- 
fully." 

" Where are Ursula's letters ?" 
" She never wrote to me in her life." 
" Anybody's, then, — accepting you." 
" I was never accepted." 
" This is delightful," laughed Clara. " I am 
learning something. How was it done ? Was 
it spiritualism ?" 

" It was plain honest talk. I was to deserve 
VOL. n. H 
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her. Then money was not to, part us — ^we 
were to marry." 

" And have you deserved her?" 

" No. Heaven knows, no !" exclaimed John, 
fiercely. 

"Well, then, what is the matter?" 

" This is the matter, that I am " 

By John's face it was quite clear that he was 
going to abuse himself terribly ; so Clara inter- 
rupted him — 

"That you are in love with Lady Laura, 
have made her in love with you, and At^ 
handsomely and even gladly welcomed by her 
family." 

It was impossible not to recover under such 
an agreeable application of healing words ; but 
still John Daynham was honest. He went into 
the whole Ravenel question with his sister, 
and as she knew that it was good for him to 
have an out-pouring, she listened quietly. When 
he got to his mother taking his letter, she 
said, 

" If they had wanted you, they should have 
dosed with what you offered. K they put you 
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on trial, they must abide by the consequences 
of that trial. The trial has resulted in this — 
While they were waiting and watching, you 
have been fixed on for one of the best connec- 
tions in the kingdom." 

"That is true," said John, smiling. "But I 
ought to have drawn off." 

"Drawn off! How could you? How could 
anybody guess that the event was to come that 
made so great a match possible? Ifyonchoose 
to torment yourself because you have not been 
blessed with the gift of prophecy, why, you are 
out of your senses." 

John sat silent, trying to convince him- 
self. "Laura is an excuse for a good deal," 
he said. 

"And you have only to be careful how you 
deal with the Ravenels ; they live out of the 
world ; they overrate their own importance, 
possibly; they will take a homi view of all 
this — ^until Lady Laura keeps her bride's court 
at Daynham. I think she will astonish them 1 
You would like to deal kindly with them. But 
still, John, as this is to be a secret for a few 

h2 
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weeks, you must not tell them yet. You can 
think it over. Something will happen to make 
all that smooth — don't fiiss as to that now. 
Mind this, however — and Lady Smith grew 
quite excited in her manner, so strongly did 
she feel the necessity of impressing John with 
the view now to be propounded. " Mind, never 
say you were wrong. Never give into an idea 
that you were not free ; all people on trial are 
free. When that three months of which you 
once spoke were over, and when you did not 
write, you used your freedom. Never say you 
were wrong. Stand upon your rights. As to 
reasoning about falling in love, of course that 
is trash. Your being faspinated by the most 
charming girl in London, and suddenly finding 
yourself in a position to marry her, is one of 
those things that no one could guard against. 
The moment came, the discovery was made, 
and the natural consequences followed. Now, 
John, mind what I say : never admit you were 
wrong. I am taking a right view of the whole 
affair. You could not disappoint such people 
as the Maplebys. Good gracious ! No 1" 
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" Why — ^no I I argued it all out as I sat with 
her mother," said John, in a voice of deliber- 
ation. 

" Oh 1 I am sure of it," said Lady Smith. 
" I know I am right." 

And so she was. It was the doctrine of the 
world where she lived and worshipped. It 
was the only doctrine which could reconcile 
John Daynham to himself. And he accepted 
the doctrine, and agreed to act upon it ; but 
he nev^ believed for one moment that he had 
not degraded himself, according to the law of 
right among honest men. 

But all self-censure was now folly. He had 
done that which was irrevocable ; and yet he 
felt in his heart that he had walked out of 
paradise. And if he had dared, he would 
have treasured in that heart the love of Ursula 
still. 

But he did not dare. He closed his me- 
mory against the image, and shut his ears 
against the echo of her voice. He set up the 
beautiful little lady of to-day wilftdly in place 
of the true object of his life's worship, and 
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determined to be faithful to her. He had 
bought her with his honour; dearly enough, 
truly; but he would show her as his excuse, 
where excuse was needed, and she should for 
ever reign a queen. 

But when he went from Lady Smith to his 
friend, her brother-in-law, he was oflfered more 
wholesome but less relishing food. 

He had determined to ask John Smith to 
go, when the proper time came, to Daynham, 
and from Daynham to visit the Ravenels, and 
tell them what had happened. 

It was a great deal to ask of any man, but 
they had got to love each other, and he felt 
that he might persuade John Smith to be the 
friend in need. He entered largely therefore 
into the whole question with him, dwelling 
particularly on the thing so well brought for- 
ward by his sister that he could not guard 
against an unexpected event ; that as soon as 
he was, by this most unexpected death, in a 
position to marry, it became a necessity to do 
so. 

" It followed, as a matter of course, that I 
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sbotdd propose to Lady Laura. It was a thing 
expected of me. And what is expected of a 
man, that he must do." 

" But I thought you told me that you had 
let Lady Laura know that you were en- 
gaged." 

"She behaved splendidly about that," said 
John. " And I had not told her distinctly that 
I was engaged ^" 

"Why didn't you?" 

"Because it would not have been true. 
I was not engaged. I was on trial. I could 
marry ^" 

" Don't get on that line," said John Smith ; 
*> let lis be honest." 

" I am not going to deny to you that I have 
treated Ursula very ill. One woman had 
to be ill-used. I could not ill-use Lady 
Laura." 

"And if I were to go down, what should you 
expect me to say?" 

" That, firstly, I did not know my danger ; 
secondly, that I could not help myself; thirdly, 
that I am the luckiest man in London ; fourthly. 
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that I swear to myself every day that I will be 
the best husband upon earth.'' 
" No more ?" 
" What do you expect I" 
" No sympathy — no self-abasement." 
" Sympathy would be impertinence towards 
Ursula; self-abasement disloyalty to Lady 
Laura." 

" I suppose that is very well argued," said 
John Smith. "But I must tell you honestly 
that I have detested your conduct ; that I have 
considered it the extreme of selfishness. It was 
wroriff — ^y es ; do not flinch, for if I go to Dayn- 
ham I will go, having first told you all mj 
mind. You have never been true to Miss Ra- 
venel. Such love as yours was never worth 
her having ; and if I choose I will tell her so. 
The event that came, heaven knows unexpect- 
edly enough to all of us, made it possible for 
you to marry Miss Ravenel." 

" No," interrupted John, " I knew before that 
that money was not to part us. Her mother 
— ^indeed her father, too, I think, told me 



so." 
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" Then why didn't you marry ? " 

"There is my strong point. I did not — 
though I could, yet I did not. In the first 
place, they would not let me. I liked my 
life here. And I would not break it up." 

" You liked flirting with Lady Laura." 

"Very likely. I never examined myself. 
But I loved Ursula ; and I intended to marry 
her. In fact, I had dug a pit for my amuse- 
ment ; then I got pushed in." 

" Am I to add that to the four points already 
stated f " 

"No." 

"It was the small beginnings," said John 
Smith, with exceeding bitterness. "I warned 
you against it; but you took refuge in your 
acknowledged love of another woman. It was 
the small beginnings of evil. If I had a boy to 
bring up I would not say, * Do not cheat, steal, 
lie, deceive;' but I would say for ever — Line 
upon line, and precept upon precept — Avoid the 
occasion of sin ; don't look, don't listen, don't 
turn your head that way, lest your feet should 
foUow ^" 
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"Oh, for mercy's sake, don't preach I" and 
John Daynham put his hands against his ears. 

" Well," said his friend, quietly, when he got 
himself once more listened to, " I was a fool to 
preach, no doubt. But I aih not here a rich and 
lonely man from choice, and the subject tore 
open old scars, /had an early love, and /was 
faithful. Her plaything, while I worked and 
slaved day and night to make her a home, was 
a youth in scarlet and gold. Suddenly she had 
money left her ; just enough to have rested my 
brain, and given me my wife, but Bomething else 
happened, quite as a matter of course. She is 
a halfnatarved widow now ; for the money got 
spent, and she begs of me, poor soul, and I get 
her boy into a charitable institution, that he may 
be taught and clothed. And now," he exclaimed, 
with a laugh at John Daynham's dismayed 
face, "because I once loved a woman and 
have learnt the meaning of ^ lead us not into 
temptation,' I will go for you to Miss Ravenel." 

" Next week, or the week after, then." 

And the friends clasped each other's hands 
with a strong grasp, which seemed like a re- 
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newal of Mendship, and went their diflferent 
ways. Then, when the Wednesday came, John 
went down to Tunbridge Wells. 

He met his mother with a brave face, and a 
note in his hand from Lady Mapleby. It was one 
of those womanly notes which just a few wo- 
men write so well. It touched on Mrs. Dayn- 
ham's grief; and it proposed John's marriage 
with their own sweet child as a consolation. 
Well ; and it was one. 

Are all the world deceived and deceiving I 
Oh) no ; but we are human. And anything that 
built up Daynham, and added grandeur to its 
history, was sweet to the woman who had work- 
ed so hard to redeem it. All she said to John 
of the Ravenels was this — "You understand 
your own affairs.'' 

" You have of course talked to Clara." 
" Yes ; she saw things very clearly." 
" John Smith will go to Daynham, and visit 
the Ravenels on this matter, when we are at 
liberty to speak." 

Then Mrs. Daynham walked up and down the 
pantiles with her handsome son; and people 
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looked, and they talked of them, and they adf 
mired them. j 

m 

Mrs. Daynham spoke of Lady Laura with a 
touch of such sweet respect that the sound of her 
voice flowed like oil over the wounds in John's 
conscience, and did much towards reconciling 
him with himself. 

• ** It is all for the best," she said to Lady Smith ; 
and then the worst was over. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

VISITORS TO RAVENEL. 

* 

" She will weep her woman's tears, and she will pray her 
woman's prayers ; 
But her heart is young to pain, and her hopes will spring 

again 
With the sun-time of her years." 

Mrs. B. Browning. 

"ITTHEN Mrs. Ernest Daynham came from 
' ' Deerhurst to see her mother-in-law, in 
the manner we have already related, she had 
been a widow just one month. It was the week 
after that visit that Sir Henry and Lady Smith 
went to London ; and after one more week had 
passed, Mrs. Daynham was walking in Tun- 
bridge Wells with her son, the observed of all 
observers — for everyone had heard of that grief 
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of which her black garments were the outward 
signs. There, she paced up and down in places 
where she could get rest and shade ; and there, 
after Lady Smith went to London, John stayed 
with her. There, in pleased accents, she spoke 
of Lady Laura, and with gratified ears heard 
John's fervent protestations of devotion to his 
intended wife ; and yet she was very glad to 
keep the secret for a little time, and enjoy the 
peace that was as yet undisturbed by any words 
that might come from Ravenel. " It is all for 
the best," she repeated — " ah, yes ; all for the 
best." 

It was not difficult to reconcile herself to 
John's making such a really splendid match. 

^' And all so gratifying," said Mrs. Daynham ; 
" such a charming letter from Lady Mapleby.'* 

She would not go back to Dovecotes yet. She 
would go to Ryde with Qara. The intended 
marriage would be announced in a week or two, 
perhaps as soon as Lord and Lady Mapleby re- 
turned from Yorkshire, where they had taken 
the boys for their holiday ; and then the wed- 
ding would be in August. They would go to 
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Scotland, then to Nice for the winter, and come 
to her at Daynham in the following spring, when 
they wonld all go to London together. It was 
looking forward a whole year, but Clara had 
made the plan, and she had such a managing 
head. All she planned came right. It was de- 
lightful to trust her. 

And so they talked, and, looking into the 
future, laid it out to their satisfaction, making 
the most of the calm that lived around them ; 
John varying these confidential talks with his 
mother by writing letters to Laura — ^very good 
letters too ; his first love-letters, yet so strong 
and so earnest that the dear little beautiful 
butterfly of a woman enjoy^ them quite inde- 
scribably, and rested her fluttering wings on his 
honeyed words, and drew comforting nectar 
firom all the manly, honest vows he made, and 
the pictures he sketched of the future without 
storm or danger, without a cloud or even a 
tear. 

John's engagement was improving him im- 
mensely, his mother thought. But the truth 
was that John had said within himself that he 
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had fallen, and that he had to recover himself. 
He was talking and writing himself into a new 
character. He was forging armour with which 
to encounter life ; and by a fidelity that should 
be chivalrous, by a service that should be en- 
during, he would make amends in the future for 
the evil done in the past. This was the way he 
took to reconcile himself to himself. He had 
done wrong, he knew ; but he would become all 
the better for it. His thoughts and his theories 
were altogether in a tangle, but he had one 
end in view — to get right at last. It would 
have been wrong now, he felt, to think of 
Ursula ; so he would not think of her. When 
the time came John Smith would do his best. 
She might rave or weep ; she might live or die 
— ^he could not have anything to do with that 
now ; he would leave it all ; it belonged to 
years that were gone, and to a life he had come 
out of; not a thought of Ursula should dwell 
in his soul. He would live for Laura, and by 
his loyalty to one woman he would make 
amends to the whole sex for the infidelity he 
had shewn to the other. So the mother and 
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son took such peace as their hopes and their 
theories afforded them. Even John said to 
himself^ " It is all for the best." 

But Time was not sleeping. He was mowing 
down the moments at Bavenel, and letting in 
the light of life through the windows that had 
been closed at Deerhurst. 

The first week in July was come, and one 
morning a visitor appeared at Bavenel. It was 
Sir Mcirk Bosworth. 

He came in and talked to Ursula and Mrs. 
Bavenel. He said that his sister was improving 
in epirits, and that she wished they could meet 
sometimes. 

. " S)ie has sent me to say that you took pity 
on our sick father, and comforted his lonely life. 
She has heard all about it. Two months have 
passed, but she has visited no one yet, only Mrs. 
Daynham before she went. But she wants to 
thank you for the good you did when she was 
away. There is a reason for my sister living 
in other people's lives just now — she has a 
young friend. Miss Fyners, at Deerhurst. Mrs. 
Bavenel, I am telling my story very lamely, but 

VOL. n. I 
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you must come and see Mary, and make ao- 
quaintance with a cousin, the descendant of the 
Anastasia in the window-glass. I am going to 
be married to her." 

Then Sir Mark's fiswje glowed with a great 
joy ; and he said, " Will Mr. Ravenel accept me 
for a cousin, I wonder ?** 

"A very good thing for both of you,** said 
Mrs. Ravenel. " I am glad for everyone's sake 
— for Mrs. Ernest's included. And is Miss Fy- 
ners there now !" She was very much pleased. 

*' She came yesterday. Her brother is stay- 
ing with us at present.* He is talking with Mr. 
Ravenel now." 

"I hope Sir Humphrey will come in. He 

seemed very much interested in this place when 

he was here last winter ; and he came often in 
the spring." 

"He was greatly interested in everything 
about Ravenel," said Sir Mark eagerly, "He 
has a right to be. In telling you now of Ana- 
stasia, I claim a right in Ravenel too, I hope." 

" We shall not dispute about that," said Mrs^ 
Ravenel. And then the " little mother, " in her 
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own pretty way, chatted on with Sir Mark, and 
made it very easy for him to relate how he had 
fallen in love with Anastasia ; when he had de- 
termined to ask her ; the joy of having won 
her, and his certainty that she would make the 
best wife in the world. 

Then he told her that Sir Humphrey and his 
sister were going soon to Ribchester Castle ; 
Lord Ribchester was an old friend. The Mar- 
chioness, his mother, was to be at the Castle, and 
he was going to receive a large party there. 
. Mrs. Ravenel was quite at home at Ribches- 
ter. She knew the Castle. She had not been 
at Ribchester, where the Cathedral was so beau- 
tiful, and where her brother was the Dean, for 
four years. It had been difficult to leave home ; 
and they had seen the Dean in London. Ursula 
had never been there since she was twelve 
years old. The Dean was a widower, and he 
had no daughters, only sons — ^two ; one in the 
army, and the other in the navy. " Both 
getting on well in their professions," said Mrs. 
Ravenel. "Did Sir Mark know Lord Rib- 
chester t" 

l2 
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" Yes ; he is younger than I am." 

" He is twenty-six,'" said Mrs. RaveneL " I 
remember the year in which he was bom very 
well. I was at Ribchester — my father was alive 
then. Is there any talk of his being married V* 

" None, I believe. But he would make a good 
husband, I am sure." 

" And a proud position he has," added Mrs. 
Ravenel, with hereditary Ribchester pride. "He 
has a great estate; and I think the Castle, 
backed by those long lines of wood, and over* 
looking the town, one of the finest things in the 
kingdom." 

"It is always thought so," answered her 
guest. " I am going there to meet Anastasia — 
the party is in fact made for me. I wish to see 
as many as I can of Anastasia's friends before 
we go to India ^" 

"To India!" 

" Yes ; my leave is nearly over. It was for 
two years ^^' 

" Are two years gone ? " 
. " No ; but the time is getting fast to an end ; 
and we have plenty to do in the few months that 
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remain. So now you know another reason for 
not letting Mary mope. She will be very lonely 
if yon do not let her go on with the friendship 
for Miss Ravenel that my father began." 

Sir Mark got up to go away. But Mrs. Rar 
venel was thinking how quickly time had passed 
since she had first seen him after Ernest's 
marriage. " It is one year ago last March since 
John first- asked Ursula," she was saying in her 
heart as she said farewell with her lips to her 
visitor; and then she went on — "And fifteen 

months almost to the day, we have waited " 

something said in her heart that John could 
speak now. If Ernest's widow could contemp- 
plate her brother's marriage, John might now 
contemplate his own. Upon which Mr. Ravenel 
came in. 

" This way," he said to her ; and he opened 
the door into Elijah's parlour. 

" Little wife," he said, putting his hand on 
the pane of glass where Anastasia had written 
her name. 

** Oh yes," she said, '* Sir Mark has told me. I 
ain very glad/' 
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"And Sir Humphrey has been with me in 
the Wilderness. He asked me for Ursula." 

" Oh I my husband I" 

The " little mother," who had always been 
"up . and down" about John Daynham — 
who, the very moment before had been angry 
about him, was so overwhelmed by this feet, 
that she dropped on her husband's breast, and 
burst into tears. 

" God help me," said the honest man, " I did 
uot expect this. Are you inquiring what an- 
swer I made to him ? I told him straight out 
all about John Daynham. I said she was his 
now." 

" And he r 

" Yes — he f He looked as I never saw a man 
look in all my life before. I have seen many 
a face in my time. I take heaven to witness, 
that I never saw such a face as his." 

" Was he angry ?" 

" I don't know what he was. But I said, * Do 
you feel that my daughter has deceived you V 
He answered, * No, sir. I have at various times 
seen a great deal of Miss Bavenel, and I admire 
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her, as I have said, I came here to ask you to 
let me have the opportunity of gaining her 
love, and I am told that which I do not know 
how to believe/ I said, ' My daughter is going 
to marry John Daynham.' It was enough to 
repeat it, I could not stoop to prove it, not even 
to him. He took his hat off — aud went away. 
He i8 a proud, angry man, my dear. Dry your 
tears, little mother. It is all well." 

But Mrs. Ravenel was disobedient. She sat 
down, and had that feminine consolation, a 
good cry, and her husband contemplated her. 

" The mind of a woman is past finding out," 
he said. 

But she smiled through the shower like 
an April day. "Nay, but it is that the 
feelings of a woman are past the power of 
words." 

All the time Sir Mark Bosworth had been 
talking to Mrs. Ravenel, he had been giving his 
friend the wished-for opportunity with her bus- 
band. When he left her he strided off to find 
his friend, and hear of his success. 
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Sir Humphrey stood still, and Sir Mark came 
up with him. 

"I thought," he said, "that I had made all 
through my visits to you last winter, and this 
spring, a tolerably steady advance in the good 
opinion of our friends, I was treated as a 
relation. I njade the most of every advan^- 
tage the pedigree gave me. It was love at 
first sight with me ; but I thought I had worked 
my way with quiet, steady, perhaps appj^oved 
success. Miss Ravenel was as pleasant with 
me as if I had been a nearer cousin, and known 
through life. Now, I ask the father to favour 
my cause ; and, Bosworth, in the name of all 
that is wonderful, what do you think the old 
madman said to me ?" 

" He is not mad." 

" He is raving. He said she was on the point 
of marriage with John Daynham 1" 

** John Daynham !" 

"And he is going to marry Lady Laura 
Mapleby in August. Not mad 1 I do not know 
how I feel. I don't believe that I am awake. 
If I am not walking and talking in my sleep, 
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have I Anything to do ? There cannot possi- 
bly be any mistake, seeing that Lady Laura 
told Anastasia in her own hand-writing, by 
means of the post ; and that we read the letter 
ourselves to-day at breakfast." 

" I think we had better not speak of it — ^not 
to Mary. She is John's sister now ; and yet 
it is so hard to believe that the past ever hap- 
pened I" 

" If the Daynhams are that kind of people, 
she had better marry again." 

And while these friends were walking home, 
John Smith was arriving at Daynham. 

He was not a man to put off the evil day ; be- 
sides whiclT, he was full of an odd anxiety to 
see Ursula. So when the summer evening 
came, he stood out in the shadow of the Dayn- 
ham cedars, and considered with himself where 
and how he had best perform his mission. The 
result' was that he walked off straight in the 
direction of Ravenel. When he got there he 
found the father, mother, and daughter ©utside 
the house. They were planning how the 
garden was to be arranged that the new room 
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and the new enclosure made necessary. John 
walked up to them. 

"You do not know me. I am Sir Henry 
Smith's brother." 

" You are welcome, sir. Your brother is our 
fiiend." 

John Smith got Mr. Ravenel aside, and said, 
" May I have a few minutes' talk with you and 
Mrs. Ravenel, alone I" 

On which Mr. Ravenel left his daughter to 
measure the ground with the gardener, and 
called his wife to attend to Mr. Smith. 

Once more in Elijah's parlour, Mr. Ravenel 
confronted his guest. 

" I am come," said John, dropping into the 
offered chair, and looking at those two who sat 
on an old settee, with the husband holding the 
wife's hand, " to tell you something. I come, 
because I, perhaps better than any one else, 
know the truth. John Daynham, my friend, 
has broken his word to you, sir. He got into 
the mischief before he was aware of it. He has 
engaged himself to marry liady Laura Mapleby." 

He was met by a perfect silence. And this 
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he had not calculated upon. But he went on 
bravely. 

"John does not want me to make one ex- 
cuse for him. I may tell you, because it is true, 
that when he first got on friendly, on very 
friendly terms with Lady Laura, he had no 
thought of any marrig-ge with her. His very 
love for Miss Ravenel kept him secure, made 
him fearless. But the family knew nothing of 
this. They saw, or they fancied they saw, that 
he would propose marriage, were it honourable 
in his circumstances — ^as to money, I mean— ^to 
do so. When, then, he suddenly became pos- 
sessed of affluence, they, as a matter of course, 
shewed that he would be welcome in the family ; 
and he then, when it was too late, woke up to 
his danger." 

" When it was too late I" echoed Mr. Ravenel 
slowly and sternly. 

" Yes," said John. " The girl loved him. He 
had to choose. The world would never have 
forgiven him — you will forgive him. In his place 
in the world he could never have got over be- 
having ill to Lady Laura, and his conduct to 
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Miss Ravenel will, possibly, never be heard of. 
He had to choose, and those considerations 
weighed with him. Also," said John, for he 
saw he had got the perfect attention of both 
his hearers — " also, it may be, that a man unex- 
pectedly and, in fact by accident, finds himself 
in a position from which he has neither the 
courage nor the conduct to deliver himself. It 
was so with Mr. Daynham. When Lady Maple- 
by, quite kindly and sincerely, in the goodness 
and love of her heart, received him as a son, 
never suspecting the truth, it was easier to let 
things go than put things straight. In a word 
it was more possible to leave Miss Ravenel than 
to refuse to accept a wife in Lady Laura. It 
must also be recollected that Lady Laufa is 
beautiftd ; that it is a great match, and a very 
gratifying connection. His mother knows it, 
and the family have written to her. It may be 
publicly announced in a very short time. The 
wedding is, in fact, fixed for August." 
"Are you charged with no apology, sir?" 
"None, Mr. Ravenel. My friend is a loyal 
lover. He was refused by yourselves. He was 
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left to be tried. The trial has had that result 
which I have given to you." 

" And do you take his part ?" 

"No. I only understand that a stronger 
man might have been vanquished by Lady 
Laura." 

" And he loves her 1" exclaimed Mrs. Ravenel. 

" I almost think he feels for her something 
that may be more than love— he is devoted to 
Lady Laura." 

" Does he think to reap the harvest of such 
infamy I" asked Mr. Kavenel, in a loud clear 
voice, which was indicative of the most violent 
emotion. They were now all three standing 
up ; for when John Smith had finished his state- 
ment he rose to go. " Does he suppose that the 
world he is gone into shall not hear of his 
shame V 

" It will believe only what it likes to believe. 
It has no quarrel with John Daynham. And, 
as you know, Mr. Ravenel, there is nothing to 
say, and as little to do." 

" What do you mean, sir?" 

" I do not mean to offend you. But the ques- 
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tion touches Miss RaveneFs dignity. For her 
sake, she being in your hands, John is safe." 

" He is right," whispered Mrs. Ravenel. 

" Mr. Daynham has had a plain-spoken friend. 
He has chosen an advocate who can speak, of 
his conduct without a blush. 1 congratulate 
him." 

" I must bear that," said John. ** I know I 
have done a strange thing in coming here. But 
I am sure that to have the matter settled in this 
way is as good for your daughter as it is for 
my friend. If I had not felt sure of that, I 
should never have come." 

"Then I ask your pardon for what I said. 
But you will give me in writing the assurance 
that you are sent here by Mr. Daynham to in- 
form me that he has ceased to prefer my daugh- 
ter?" 

" No. I shall write nothing. And I am only 
here to say that he is going to marry Lady 
Laura. I have not taken the liberty of speak- 
ing of Miss Ravenel. He has broken his word 
to you. If anything that passed between you 
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two amounted to a positive engagement be- 
tween him and your daughter — ^that is for your 
knowledge. I required no special instructions 
on that point. But this I will say, I believe if 
John had held Miss Ravenel's promise, if they 
had been acknowledged lovers, and correspond- 
ed and met as such, that they would have mar- 
ried — ^he would have been true to a contract ; 
he loved her very dearly. I know he did." 

^ Then it is your opinion that he may be ex- 
cused I" 

" I would rather not adopt those words." 

" What is your opinion, then, if I may ask for 
it!" 

*' My opinion is that you have mismanaged 
the matter. So much depends," said John, 
hesitating a little, because he saw a black cloud 
settling on Mr. Ravenel's brow, but wisely per- 
severing for his mission's sake — " so much de- 
pends on a man's character — his nature. Some 
can't stand starvation. John's heart was hun- 
gering. But I have said all I need say ; and 
I have no wish to say more. Good day, sir." 
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Mr. Ravenel held out his hand. 

" You have shewn yourself an honest friend ^ 
to have got such a friend, to have kept him, is 
the best I now know of John Daynham." 

He had spoken in that loud sonorous way 
that was his habit when deeply moved, and 
on this the door opened, and Ursula stood 
there. 

" J ohn Daynham 1" she repeated. " What are 
you saying, father I Whatever concerns John 
Daynham concerns me." 

" Good day, madam," said John Smith. 

" Stop," said Ursula ; " has anything happen* 
ed?— Is he ill ?— What is it ? " 

" He is false,?' whispered her mother, taking 
her hand, and standing aside for John Smith to 
pass. 

" Stop," repeated Ursula. ** Mr. Smith, your 
message must have been to 7n«." 

« No." 

" Come with me," again whispered the good 
mother, with an inexpressible earnestness in 
voice and fece. . 

*' No. Let there be as few as possible between 
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him and me. Mr. Smith, are you really here 
with such evil news ?" 

Then John Smith saw by her white face, and 
heard in her trembling voice, that it would be 
best to tell all to her ; so he said, 

" I came here, as his friend, to say that he is 
going to marry Lady Laura Mapleby." 

"Thank you," she said, in a voice out of 
which all the music was gone — " Thank you. It 
was better than writing. I remember her. Of 
course she did not know." 

John Smith never spoke. Ursula held fast by 
a heavy carved oak chair that happened to be 
near her. 

" It is really — ^it is quite, certainly true !" 

"The wedding is fixed for August. I am 
not going over the subject again," he said. " I 
have spoken openly to your father. There are 
extenuating circumstances, I think " 

" I deny that," she said. " He need not be 
false to his own soul, as well as to me. But 
truth is truth. Is this indeed true ?" 

" It is true. When I said ' extenuating cir- 
cumstances,' I meant in my own view of the 
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cjase. I am not here to do more than make cer- 
tain statements, and I have made them. I wish 
you could give me a good word to take back to 
him/' 

" I have no word for him ; but for her — ^he 
may take his mother's ring." Then she gave 
him from off her finger the ruby heart ; and the 
brilliants flashed as if they were angry, John 
Smith thought. 

" And that is all!" he asked. 

" The best gift he can ever have from me is 
silence," she said. 

He looked up at her face which was still 
white, like a waxen statue, and her eyes were 
fixed upon him. All the arguments for his 
friend's benefit that had so lately been strong 
in his heart died down beneath that glance. 
So great and so solemn a respect filled his heart 
instead of all that reasoning, that he said 
afterwards it was like being in the presence of 
death. And so he bowed his head, and went 
out of the house. 

But, afterwards, his heart kept saying, " Sure- 
ly there never was such a woman as Miss Ra- 
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venel 1 Can John Daynham ever cease to love 
Miss Ravenel ? I shall never see another such 
woman as she is !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TALK OF A DAY. 

'* Oh that thou wert no actor in this play, 
My sweetest Cselia I 

O Nature ! I conf esse 
I cannot look upon her heavinesse 
Without betraying that infirmitie 
Which at my birth thy hand bestowed on me." 

Browne. 

A LL through the night John was haunted by 
■^ the memory of Ursula's white face. He 
thought of how much John had thrown away ; 
he thought, too, that in all his life he had never 
seen any face so beautiful. The sentence — 
" We must walk apart unto the end," had writ- 
ten itself there, and very calmly it repeated it- 
self, as if an angel charged with a message of 
doom had said it, and left it echoing in John 
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Smith's heart, to the disturbance of his rest, and 
to the settling of his mind on one point — ^that 
John Daynham was a fool. 

But he had done his work — ^he was very glad 
to have got it over so quickly — and he would 
go now. So, without waiting to make up by a 
late morning nap for a dreaming and disturbed 
night, he got to St. Antin's, and wentoff by the 
seven o'clock train. 

It was a stopping train ; and he had only taken 
his ticket to a certain point, where he had ar- 
ranged to stay for half an hour, when he would 
proceed by the express. He had written to a 
certain person who was living at that place to 
say that by that train, or by one that stopped 
there at three in the afternoon, he should be 
there ; and that he could give that person fiwi in- 
terview, if it were worth coming for. So on 
stopping at this station, John got out, black 
leather bag in hand, and he walked up to a tall, 
thin, rather pretentious, and decidedly vulgar- 
looking woman, who was waiting on the plat- 
form. She was that woman who begged money 
of John, because he had loved her once, and be- 
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cause he had felt soured and heart-broken when 
she went off with her other lover, a Lieutenant 

in the regiment, who used part of her 

legacy of five thousand pounds in purchasing 
his company, and then, having spent the re- 
mainder, left her to indigence and John's mercy, 
a thoroughly worn-out flirt ; dirty, dressy, low- 
minded, and after her fashion, ambitious still. 

John stood looking at her ; but seeing only 
that sublime picture of woman that Ursula had 
shown him, he shrank away, "wrought up- 
on by awe." It was all too dreadfdl. " So much 
for treachery," murmured John Smith. • " I 
wonder what Daynham will come to I" Then 
he smiled at his own woiiderings— so stupid. 
He will come to be as the brother of great men, 
as the child of the highest ones of this foolish 
earth. He was a man. He would carve his own 
way and triumph over the weak, and point to 
his own prosplerity as an answer to everything. 
But this poor woman, though she had done no 
worse, was left a hard struggler with fortune, 
and paid her rent with his alms. John Smith 
remembered how once her smart husband had 
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been driving her in the most gaily appointed 
carriage, and how she had waved her hand in 
passing, and then evidently whispered to her 
husband some explanation as to who he was. He 
remembered his anger and vexation — ^remember- 
ed how the flutter of her little glittering veil had 
haunted him, and how small he had seemed in 
his own cruel, hard-judging selfishness, as he sat 
in judgment on himself; and cut himself with 
his own sharp sarcasms upon work and inferi- 
ority — ^because he could not have honestly afford- 
ed to drive a wife in a smart carriage, and give 
her pearl-fringed veils. Now he knew that he 
had been an honest, ill-used man, and that the 
other had been a gay, cruel-hearted cheat ; and 
he knew, too, that he had lost an idler — ^nothing 
worse — and nothing bad — ^but only a very bad 
thing for a certain kind of man to take into 
his life, and so he was thankful for a great 
escape. 

As he felt all these memories pass in and 
out of his mind, he said, comforting himself as 
to Ureula, " An idler would perhaps have suited 
her as little as it would have suited me ; and 
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then, then and there, as he looked vaguely at 
Mrs. Emery's bonnet-strings, which she was 
nervously straightening, and so giving to John 
chequered sensations, the thought of Ursula's 
alabaster face being crosaed by observations 
upon gloves that were neither clean nor at 
all well mended — then and there he knew that 
if he could many Miss Ravenel he should walk 
thankfully all his life, fiill of praise, and crown- 
ed with glory. He recognised the thought, 
and took his hat off as if in reverence. He 
remembered through all his life the moment 
and the place where the thought rose up with- 
in him, and he knew that he could never be 
ashamed of it. Some smdight, as this glory in 
imagination dawned upon him, seemed to shine 
across his face, and Mrs. Emery fidgeted, 
and smiled with her head on one side, act- 
ing a little coquettish self-consciousness, and 
said, 

" Really, I think you are glad to see me, after 
all." 

" It was because I thought you would like 
to hear that the boy is very happy at the * Pen- 
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sioners/ " said John. ** They are not dressed 
now in yellow, red, and blue, as they used to 
be, but in every-day garments. I hate a livery 
for children ; I think it hurts them." 

Mrs. Emery's moment of romance suffered a 
sudden eclipse, but light came again, though 
slowly. 

" I believe he has never forgiven me," she said 
to herself. The woman could not make up her 
mind to talk of her boy, she must get back to 
herself. " How long it is since we met !" trying 
to look imutterable things. 

"They get three meals a day, good ones, 
too, and have separate beds — ^they wash at a 
trough still, but. that and other things will be 
altered by-and-by. I don't like anything that 
roughens a child. He may be properly harden- 
ed," with great emphasis, " but " 

"Men get hardened, don't they I" she said, 
with a sly look, which, as John stepped back 
at that moment, was delivered upon a lamp- 
post. 

" And as some have pocket-money, I made 
a little arrangement — ^Here, porter; get me 



/ 
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my ticket — London ; — now, Mrs. Emery, if you 
have " 

"Am I never to be called Annie more ?'* 

The face now was " speaking " in the highest 
degree of art. 

"Marry again, Mrs. Emery. It is sudden 
advice, but sound. I will give you a wedding- 
present, if you will let me know in time. I 
think your husband's family can scarcely be 
very kind to you. Somebody may call you 
* Annie' then, to your heart's content; and his 
own, too, perhaps. Your poor boy is off your 
hands, if he behaves well. Look after yourself 
but for mercy's sake don't talk sentiment to 
me. 

"Don't be rough with me. I shall £sdntif 
you do— oh 1 my poor dear John, if I could 
once tell you how I repented, how I have suf- 
fered to think of the sorrow that you felt." 

"If you please to stop that," said John, 
retiring to such a distance as to be beyond 
reach of Mrs. Emery's arms, for he was in 
imminent danger of being used for a fainting- 
block. 
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**I have forgotten the sufferings — suppos- 
ing that I ever had them, which it is hard to 
believe. Ten years have shown me a different 
world, and I have for a very long time been 
extremely glad that I never married you. I 
am very much obliged to you ; I owe a great 
debt to your husband, and so I have given 
home and teaching to his boy. I came here 
to say something more than to talk of the 
child ; but my awkwardness was going to be- 
tray me — ^you have now made it easy. This is 
what I am going to say. You have got an 
idea that I might yet marry you. Please to sit 
down and listen. You Bay things in your 
letters which, if those letters fell into another 
person's hands, would make that person think 
that you had a right to be sentimental. I 
won't have this, Mrs. Emery. 1 have known 
you long ; I find you neglected and in poverty, 
and I help you ; but I won't be made love to. 
This is that [which I came here to say. You 
have behaved very ill in writing as you have 
written; you have not behaved as a good 
woman should. I had to take my choice — 
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never to open another letter, never to help 
you again, or to have this interview, and bring 
you to your senses. Now make up y6ur own 
mind as to the future. Am I making an unjust 
charge against you I" 

She thought for a moment, and then felt that 
truth would serve her best. " No, your charge 
is a true charge." 

" Are you going to pester me any more I " 

" Be my benefactor still. I will never offend 
again." 

" Then I have put a hundred pounds into the 
savings' bank, and it shall in future stand in the 
boy's name. You have seventy-five pounds a 

year of your own ; now, we shall never proba- 

< 

bly have another interview. Take my advice — 
there comes the train — ^have done with idling ; 
marry and work." 

And without another word or look, without 
shaking hands, John jumped into his carriage 
and was gone. He had got over a difficult 
point in his life. He had felt for some months 
that it must be done ; and he had quickly de- 
termined, when he consented to go to Ravenel, 
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for John Daynham, that he would see Mrs. 
Emery for himself. And nov, as he felt the 
pure air blow on his forehead, he tried to 
clear away from his mind the detestable 
thoughts this woman had forced upon it. He 
leaned forward and caught the breeze ; he pujBfed 
forth from his lungs the faint uncomfortable air 
of the railway-station ; and when he got to Lon- 
don he went off straight in a cab to a Turkish 
bath. It took a great deal of purifying to get 
back to the good clear atmosphere in which 
John Smith delighted to live. And when all 
was over, he sat in his room quiet, rested 
and refreshed; congratulating himself also a 
little to think that so much was over. He then 
wrote to Tunbridge Wells. 

"It is all quite understood. I can't enter 
into any more particulars than to say that I told 
Mr. Ravenel he would forgive you, which, even 
in his anger, he did not deny ; and that Miss 
Ravenel, who appeared at the end of our inter- 
view, sent by me a small ruby heart surrounded 
by biilliants — a ring your mother gave her; and 
she said with great strength, though with ex- 
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treme stiUness of manner and immobflity of 
feature — she was «ts white as wax — ^thatthe best 
gift she could ever give you was silence. So my 
mission was brought to an end last evening, a 
few hours after my arrival. I got here by th© 
express. I think Miss Ravenelis the most beau- 
tiftd woman I ever beheld. It has done me good 
to see her." 

And that was all the talk that the post took 
to John Daynham. It took him also the ring 
which his friend had put up ready for presenta- 
tion in a jeweller's box. Before taking it to 
the shop, where it was leathered and brushed 
into the freshness of a new life, he had kissed it 
reverently, for the sake of the hand that had 
worn it — ^the hand he would have knelt down to 
call his own. 

As John Smith was taking his own way in 
his own fashion, going back to London, and 
thinking of how he should write to Daynham, 
Sir Humphrey had taken counsel with his sister 
as to what he should do about Lady Laura. He 
told Anastasia in a very few words of his love, 
and his rejection, and the reason given ; and the 
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young lady, in all the ardour of faith which was 
soon to be proved by matrimony, said that cer- 
tainly, whether Lady Laura had written truly 
or untruly. Miss Ravenel ought to know. Sir 
Mark Bosworth only asked for his sister not to 
be vexed by any " Daynham stories." And then 
it was easy to agree with the. pretty young 
reasoner, who declared that nothing could 
be more shocking than for a man to make two 
women believe that he would marry them. 
" Besides, after what has passed between you 
and Mr. Ravenel, it would be dishonourable 
for you to have a secret." 

" Yes," said Sir Humphrey, " she has hit it, 
Mark. 1 should be placed in the position of a 
man who kept a secret from Mr. Ravenel which 
affected his honour. Yes ; I will write to him." 

So at breakfast on this day, a letter from Sir 
Humphrey Fyners was placed on the table 
with — " A man from Deerhurst, if you please, 
sir, who wishes to know if he is to wait for an 
answer." Yes ; he was to wait ; and then Mr. 
Ravenel said to his wife, who was pouring out 
coffee, *' Ursula is late this morning." 
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" I hope she is asleep," she answered. " Last 
night she could not get any rest at first ; she 
had violent nervous headache ; so I made her 
some strong tea, and I got her quiet before I left 
her. But she is not going to give any trouble 
to us," seeing her husband's anxious face; 
" we must give way to nature, you know ; there 
will not be anything unreasonable." 

Upon which Mrs. Ravenel shed a few very 
quiet tears, and her husband gazed at her 
quietly. 

" Take care of Ursula," was all he said ; and 
then, putting on his spectacles without a word 
of preface, he read the letter that he had in his 
hand aloud from beginning to end, commencing 
with date. 

What Sir Humphrey said was this : — 

" On consideration, I feel that it is due to you 
and to myself to explain the cause of the great 
surprise which I know I showed when you gave 
me your reason for refusing the permission I 
asked. I shall not say anything as to the re- 
quest I made, and the hope I then had ; but 
with respect to the declaration made by you 
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that Miss Ravenel was engaged to Mr. Dayn- 
ham» I must say, because I think I ought to say 
it, that Lady Laura Mapleby's marriage to Mr. 
Daynham is fixed for next month. She herself 
announced the event by letter to my sister, 
who received the letter yesterday morning. I 
had read that letter before I saw you. 1 could 
not, when I listened to you, dissemble my sur- 
prise, and at the moment I could not make up 
my mind whether or not it would be right for 
me to explain it. 

"To-day, I think it would be unfriendly, 
and argue an indifference which I do not feel, if 
I did not give you this information." 

Having read this aloud, and very slowly, 
Mr. Ravenel lost no time in answering it. 
He got up immediately, and after a few min- 
utes at the writing-table, read aloud his an- 
swer : — 

" I am greatly obliged to you for the friend- 
ship and honourable feeling that dictated 
the letter I have just received from you. I 
keep your servant to be the bearer of this 
reply. 

VOL. II. L 
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" Yesterday, in the afternoon, an honourable 
man, and a connection of the Daynhams, came 
here, and brought to me the news of which you 
had earUer information. It was meant, by 
using the intervention of a friend, to make 
the announcement with more respect and 
courtesy than could have accompanied any 
written declaration of Mr. Daynham's change 
of mind. Also, his friend had a view of bis 
own by which the possibility of such a change 
was placed, as blame, to my account. 

"I have no desire to vindicate myself. We 
have all been so taken by surprise as to have 
little to say, which is perhaps a thing rather to 
rejoice over than not. To desert my daughter, 
when we thought he had been at some pains 
to secure her, has been John Daynham's extra- 
ordinary act. My daughter bears it as becomes 
her. With her mother's thanks, and assur- 
ances of her high regard, believe me, dear Sir 
Humphrey, 

" Your faithful and obliged friend, 

" Edgar Ravenel. 

"Ravend Court, July 25, 18—." 
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Then the letter waa given to the Deerhurst 
Bervant, and Mr. Ravenel ate a very good 
breakfast ; but it was a very silent one. 

At last he said, 

" I must tell Ursula about Sir Humphrey — 
unless you have told her." 

" No, I have not. How could I r 

" Well, my dear, I do not know. But / can 
tell her very easily, and I should say it would 
prove a wholesome distraction of mind. I am 
very glad to have such physic ; and so supplied, 
I have no dislike to be the physician." 

" But it can never come to pass — never, oh 1 
never, now I" 

And then she leaned back in her chair, poor 
little mother, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

" You would have liked it, my wife I" 

" Oh 1 so — 80 much 1" It made Mr. Ravenel sad 
to see her. " I had never thought of it." She 
sobbed forth the words between pauses of dis- 
tressing silence devoted to violent attempts to 
recover her self-possession. "And when it 
came upon me so unexpectedly, it was like 

l2 
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opening an earthly paradise for my treasure to 
be planted in. 1 have never, since the first 
trouble, taken to John Daynham thoroughly ; 
and that he should have made all that — and it 
seemed so perfect — ^impossible — and then, just 
when the happiness was set aside for his sake 
— ^then, that he should be false and leave her. 
Oh dear 1 oh dear 1 why did Sir Humphrey 
speak 80 soon? I would not tell Ursula, if I 
were you. If she never knew, he might speak 
again I 

"I think," said Mr. Ravenel, "that, as we 
have had no secrets from her — as she is ap- 
proaching twenty years of age — but particularly 
as Sir Humphrey never asked us to keep silence, 
that we must speak. The natural thing is bet- 
ter than the scheming thing. We have straight- 
forward people to deal with. I must tell Ur- 
sula." 

Then his wife got up and kissed him, and 
said that he was always right ; and he went 
away smiling. 

Still Ursula was sleeping the feverish sleep of 
an overtaxed head and heart. It had been ter- 
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ribly hard for the heart to take in a^d accept 
the truth that the brain told to it. It was very 
difficult, too, not to be borne down by the mad- 
ness of fniitless anger — ^the anger that destroys 
the sufferer, and which the sinner never feels. 
She was not pale now, but lying with a fevered 
face and a throbbing throat ; with eyelids flut- 
tering, and twitching hands and mouth. Poor 
child, she had felt the weight of the smiter's 
hand and fallen beneath it, after just a few 
hours of that strange experience in human life 
when something has happened, and we cann6t 
believe it yet. We say the right things and do 
the deeds that are expected of us, and still the 
real truth is yet to be understood. The ears have 
heard, and the eyes have seen, but the heart is 
slow to learn — slowest of all are the truest 
hearts and the most sincere. 

John Daynham was false. And how many 
times had he seen her and said that he was 
true? But she believed at last ; and then came 
the tears and tremblings that she could not, by 
any effort, subdue ; and the terrible agony of 
the beating head and tiie bewildered brain. 
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Then through the night the good mother had 
stood by her and tempered the anguish of the 
body, and nursed her off to sleep. And so she 
slept still, for an hour after the breakfast time ; 
and when she was awake she was not allowed 
to rise. 

" Let me fasten your dressing-gown, and put 
your hair straight. There! Here are roses 
brought for your table, and this tea-tray ; you 
can sit up and eat while your father talks to you, 
my love. Be cannot wait till you are dressed." 

And so Mr. Bavenel came into his beautifiil 
child's presence, with all the pretty respect of 
one who enters the precincts of a lady's bower, 
and she said, 

" Oh I father, dear father, there comes in with 
you the blessed scent of the fields and the hedge- 
flowers. You smell of the sweetbrier in the 
lane and the honey-plants among the com." , 

But he smiled and said, watching one solitary 
tear stream down her loving face, 

" Nay, child, 'tis but a honeysuckle branch I 
brought as an offering for my best-beloved, just 
to bribe her to give me half an hour^s gossip 
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about a love-story never yet either read or 
told." 

" Have you had a letter this morning ? Dear 
father, I could not hear any more of that now. 
* The burnt child dreads the fire '," aod Ursula 
called up a very passable smile, and tried not to 
wound the striving heart that she well knew in- 
habited her father's breast. 

" This fire won't bum, my dear. It has given 
me some comfort, and yet I don't know why. 
The fisw5t is that yesterday, while Sir Mark Bos- 
worth was entertaining your mother, I was 
down in the Wilderness with Sir Humphrey, and 
he said he loved you, had loved you from the 
first — ^back in the winter it began, when we 
used to spend those mornings with the poor old 
sick man now gone to his rest. What he asked 
of me was access to see you, the chance to make 
himself known, so that he might ask you to be 
his wife, my dear." 

Certainly Ursula's eyes grew brighter, and 
they had a steadier look with them than they 
had shewn before. 

" So I told him straight out about John Dayn- 
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ham." Then he stopped, for she had shivered 
from head to foot when he spoke the name* 

" Go on,'* she said. 

" Well, this morning I had that letter from 
Sir Humphrey, and your mother, for your sake, 
took a pencil copy of my answer. I will leave 
them with you, my darling. And remember, 
child," and he stooped and put his hand on her 
abundant beautiful hair and kissed her — "remem- 
ber that these things, with other, and, please God, 
pleasanter things, make up life; and life is a bless- 
ing in the long run, in spite of many miserable 
moments, many hours of trial, many seasons of 
grief. There is nought that we cannot weave a 
blessing out of, child, if we will only put our 
hands to the work, and keep close to the Great 
Teacher. Now, good day for the present. 
Your mother will come to you soon." So Ur- 
sula put the hand she had been holding to her 
lips, and was then left alone to read the letters. 

When her mother came, she was almost 
dressed. 

" Here are the letters my father brought to 
me. I like Sir Humphrey very much. It would 
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not be pretty to go and thank him, 1 suppose. 
I think I have done with being married. There 
is no law against old maids ; and cats are nevef 
taxed as dogs are." 

" You were ill last night ; I wouldn't talk too 
much. Just keep quiet, my love." 

" I shall like to keep quiet. And I suppose 
one cannot live through so many years, and 
grow so old in one night, without some amount of 
pain and suffering. I hope it is over, for I re- 
member T did not like it at all. All I liked was 
you, mother ;" and then she fell into her mother's 
arms, and cried long and tenderly on her 
shoulder. " You see I am not altogether a 
trouble to you. You can get some variety by 
being pleased and proud about Sir Humphrey." 

"1 am both pleased and proud," was the most 
emphatic answer. Then came a cry, " Oh ! mo- 
ther, mother 1" and once more the girl was 
nursed like an infant on that tender breast, and 
got back to bed. 

" You have had a shock, and you tremble. It 
is like a feverish attack." 
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Which medical opinion Mrs, Ravenel pro- 
mulgated through the house, and Ursula was 
condemned to quiet and rest till the next day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DEEP WATERS. 



** Felices ter, et amplius, 
Quos irrapta tenet copula." 

Horace. 



"VTO W that the marriage was announced, it was 
-^^ arranged that John should pay a short 
visit to Yorkshire just to see and be seen, and 
be properly received by Mr. and Lady Mary Mai* 
mesby and the other married sisters and their 
husbands. There was a sort of family gathering 
going on at this hospitable home in the West 
Biding, and John Daynham was to be formally 
admitted into that inner circle of the initiated. 
He was, however, to get John Smith's account 
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of the visit to Ravenel first ; and he got it. The 
ring, too, he got. And the whole thing made his 
heart feel very sore. He was very sure that 
John had managed wisely for him, and he had 
no idea of the nice little complication that Lady 
Laura's letter had made by means of Sir Hum- 
phrey. John Daynham's ears never tingled, 
though, over their cigars, the two gentlemen at 
Deerhurst expressed the strongest opinioiis of 
him, and Anaataaia, being debarred from Dayn- 
ham gossip with the mistress of the house, de- 
dared that she should have a permanent red 
face from suppressed anger if she were not 
bftener allowed to join their sociable vitupera- 
tions, and so irremediably injure her complexion. 
The enormous power that happiness bestows 
upon people has never been calculated. Make 
a woman happy, and you arm her at all points ; 
make a woman blessed in any particular way 
most, in her opinion, to be desired, and she has 
not only got weapons at command, but has 
miraculously attained to the art of using them* 
She is soldier, general, diplomatist, all at once ; 
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for her happiness has warmed up her faculties, 
and fired her genius ; it has made her bold in 
all good causes, and brave for her sex, as in her 
own defence. So Anastasia was a very severe 
judge in the matter of John Daynham ; and for 
Ursula Ravenel she would have fought any 
number of battles, without a doubt as to the vic^ 
tory of right over might. 

As to Mr. Ravenel's letter to her brother, it 
was a grand performance. It was simple and 
dignified ; strong, and not vulgarly angiy. She 
delighted inMr.I^avenel. Why was Deerhurst ten 
miles off — and who would mount her and show 
her the way across the common ? To Ravenel 
she must go ; and every Ravenel must love her. 

There was no one to make the smallest objec- 
tion to this—" But if you want to talk, you can't 
talk there," said her brother. 

But she did not want to talk — that is, not to 
talk to the Ravenels. She thought she could 
talk best to Lady Mary Herbert. She only 
wanted to teach the Ravenels to love her, and 
to make Mrs. Ravenel understand that poor 
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dear Mary wanted — ^was always wanting— to see 
her, 

"Because she can talk of Ernest, yom know 
— ^which is very oddl She pretends it is to 
hear of home things during that winter when 
your father was so ill," Athanasia says, to Sir 
Mark. " But that is not the real tnlth, she 
pines for some one who knew and loved Ernest. 
I must make the Ravenels come. They can 
only come as old friends, as Mary won't see 
other people ; but come they must." 

So Anastasia begins to drive to St. Antin's 
and to Ravenel, Sir Mark having got an open 
carriage, with a pair of fast-going ponies in it ; 
and she enjoys it very much, and finds that 
living at Deerhurst with her lover and brother, 
having her own way in most things, and being 
a sort of final appeal in a great variety of 
matters — (which it is her way to decide accord- 
ing to her instinct as to what the appellants 
will like best, quite independently of all moral 
convictions) — is a very pleasant arrangement; 
the only one thing that she would have main- 
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tained against brother and lover, and all sorts 
and conditions of men, being that John Dayn- 
ham must be a wretch. 

In Yorkshire, however, he was very different- 
ly judged. Mr. Malmesby, who had felt very 
condescending as to the snug little property 
between the Severn and the Wye, said civil 
things of him. But he advised his keeping on 
with " that money-making job in London ;" at 
which Lady Laura nearly cried — ^as if she were 
going to marry a lawyer 1 
. " If you really think so," said his wife, Lady 
Mary, " you had better tell mamma. Upon my 
word, I don't quite know why they should 
not get on. He has no expensive tastes, I 
believe." 

" That's a mercy," said Mr. Malmesby. " He 
knows a horse when he sees one — and can sit 
one, too, I fancy." 

" Then you must remember that Laura cer- 
tainly does not go off, though she is so 
pretty." 

" She is too ornamental," says Mr. Malmesby* 
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" Some girls look so like playthings, that men 
forget that they are anything else." 

" He is very fond of her," 

"Yes. Uncommon 1" exclaims the gentle- 
man. "I like that. There she is certainly 
lucky — * loves the very ground she treads upon,* 
as the people say. Well, Laura has got that ; 
but she would like a deal besides, or I am very 
much mistaken." 

" Oh! Laura is a dear little thing," said her 
sister. 

" And yet she never had an offer from a man 
worth sixpence." 

"Really everybody can't be rich, and Mr. 
Daynham is well off." 

" I was thinking of Thelsby." 

" I don't believe he ever proposed." 

" I know that. He would not have done him- 
self any good if he had. But he was terribly hit. 
I asked him here now, but he would not come." 

" Indeed 1" cried Lady Mary. And she thought 
of that fact with a very sympathising heart. 
" We won't tell Laura," she said. 
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" No, of course not. It would not be fidr," 
said her husband ; and they kept their word. 

During this visit John Daynham put on Lady 
Laura's finger the ruby-heart ring. And she was 
delighted with it. And when he went back to 
his mother the general opinion of him, fU9 a 
man and a lover, was all that he could have 
wished. As to Lady Mapleby — ^he brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

So he went back to the pantiles, having 
covered himself with glory, taking Mrs. Dayn- 
ham little comforting, applauding, prophetic 
notes — which she read with alternate smiles 
and weepings, talking a new kind of talk with 
h^, a sort of mock humility talk — a style of 
thing that made Lady Smith look horror out 
of her round eyes, and say, 

" Good gracious 1 1 hope mamma will get out 
of all this. Why, she— she used to be so coldly 
wise, so unsympathisingly hard-headed, and 
now she actually does pious groaning and 
talks twaddle It will never do. The world 
won't stand it. I am sure it won't." 

VOL. n. M 
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But the truth was that Mrs. Daynham was 
what people call broken; and the thing that 
weakened her was the loss of the Bavenel 
strength. 

One day, when Clara found herself quite 
worn out, she told her mother very honestly, 
but yet in kind words, that she was altered 
and deteriorated; and that she had been bo 
grand in her strength, that to find her so weak- 
ened made them sad — even fiightened them ; 
and then Mrs. Daynham said almost fiercely, 

^^ The oldest, the dearest, the best associations 
of my life have become a shame to me. How 
can I be the same? It is all true about the 
gratification of this match ; but weeks have gone 
on, and I have never heard one word of Ania- 
bel and her husband. Let me go and hide my- 
self. Do you think I will ever return to the 
Dovecotes again f I would sooner feel the grasp 
of Edgar Ravenel's hand than be mother to a 
princess. You have made your own lives, but 
you have ruined mine." 

Then Lady Smith knew that the edge of the 
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first grief about EmeBt having worn off; and 
the first pride in John's engagement having lost 
the excitement of novelty, she was yearning for 
the old ways ; and she was afraid to go 

» 

home. 

The courage was gone. What she had said 
was true, indeed. They had made their own 
Mves, but they had ruined hers. She would 
never go back 

" Never go back 1 never go back 1" Again and 
again Lady Smith said the dreadful words. 
Again and again rose up before her the old life 
—the gardening, the arranging, the whirling 
pigeons, and the cattle that had fed out of her 
mother's hand. 

"Never go back I Hereon the pantiles for 
ever I She will go out of her mind, I know she 
will." 

Lady Smith settled down to consider the mat- 
ter. Her mother's state frightened her ; and she 
was not of a nature to be alarmed without suf- 
ficient cause. Then Mrs. Daynham added ano- 
ther difficulty to those already imder considera- 

m2 
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tion ; she said, ^^ Somebody must tell Mary, at 
Deerhnrst.'' 

This idea Clara combated with all possible 
energy. But her mother was firm. " She is my 
daughter now, and she must know. It is not 
right to keep her ignorant of &mily affairs ; and 
it is not wise. I could not live under the fear ; 
I could not encounter the risk." 

" What fear— what risk I" 

^^ The fear that some mischief-maker should 
fill her mind with evil reports ; the risk I should 
live under of the Ravenels telling her." 

^^ But you had not any of these feelings at 
first." 

" No. I thought the Ravenels might be angry. 
I thought they might scold me. But I believed 
that they would see that, when brought in 
contact with such interests as the Maplebys, 
they must be — be accommodating. I expected 
them to write. But this dreadful silence kills 
me. Clara," she said, "you don't know how 
the threads of their lives have got interwoven 
with mine ; and John was pledged to Ursula. 
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We knew it^ all of us, in our hearts. What I 
felt when he showed me the ring she had sent 
by Mr. Smith — the ring which I had given to 
her-^I cannat describe. K she had struck me I 
could not have felt it more. And only a few 
months and weeks ago in my grie^ in my most 
bitter trial, were they not the consolers I Did 
anyone — could anyone understand like Amabel T 
Only a little while since she parted from me 
with embraces and tears ; all life was warm* 
ed into hope with her love. Once more I had 
a future, because the past was getting healed 
through her tenderness ; and now, not one word. 
Why, I would give years of my life even for 
words of auger from her. Ah I the young 
ones go and make new friends in other worlds 
pf feeling and thought, but, to such as I am, to 
lose the only ones who have known aU^ and 
live on in fear lest they should speak evil of the 
only son I have left, and get the finger of scorn 
pointed at hinu No I I cannot bear it, except 
in some quiet banishment, where I may try to 
reconcile myself to my ruined life. That the 
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wedding-day should be fixed for a child of mine, 
and neither he nor Amabel ever speak 1 I vow 
to the Lord," she cried out in agony," that I 
could bear anything better than this. Don't 
argue, don't speak to me, Clara. I cannot bear 
it. I am doing what you cannot see. I am trying 
to reconcile myself to a deserted life. I had no 
idea they would have taken to such stem defi- 
ance. Not a message, not a word nor a line ; 
a ring sent back ; and such an opinion formed 
of John as it makes me tremble to think of. 
I try ; I try — don't speak to me, Clara. I try 
to bring myself into a proper subjection ; but 
I can never go to Dovecotes again — ^/am too 
old — alas 1 too severely tried for defiance. It 
is so different — ^it always is so different with 
Edgar Bavenel. I should have feared before, 
and at once. I should have recollected that 
he would never have stood aside for any- 
one ; that they were destitute of ambition, yet, 
that of all people on earth, they were least 
capable of making allowances for John, or for 
me. But John has behaved ill ; Clar€^ we have 
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returaed evil for good. This girl may be 
breaking her heart, and the old love may be 
turned to bitterness. How do I know what 
Amabel may be suffering? I only know that I 
cannot comfort her, that we shall go to our 
graves drifting apart, and that my future is 
lonely and sad, and my past all blotted with in- 
gratitude. If I had, on this one point of his leav- 
ing Ursula, separated myself from John, and cast 
myself on their generous mercy — if I had not 
been dazzled, led away, talked down, and fet- 
tered by the world ; if I had remembered that 
the Bavenels might run contrary to the old 
tradition, and be unforgiving — ^that they might 
be my antagonists, and strfte me down; if I had 
only remembered that they were not the peo- 
ple to give up their rights, and stand aside for 
any man, or forgive the smallest deviation 
from truth, even for a Lady Laura Mapleby. 
No, Clara, I will not be spoken to about this ; 
I will say what I like. You do not know how 
much I mean when I say'my life is ruined. I 
beKeve that if Edgar Bavenel were to call me 
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foul names, and if Amabel were to abuse me 
face to &ce, I should be thankful. But they 
have wiped me out of their path. All this hap- 
pening to me— only the other day parting Kke 
sisters — and now cold silenco— silence ^" 

Then, Mrs. Daynham having exhausted her- 
self, would weep for hours, sitting in a half 
dark room, revising to go out, unable to inter- 
est herself in anything, and sobbing forth that 
she would trouble no one long^ — ^that there wajs 
a home waiting for the lonely and the mour- 
ner — still one place left in the Daynham 
vault. 

It was indeed a terrible state of things. 
Morton and Griffiths shook their heads, and 
said to each other that something had come to 
Missus. 

Lady Smith brought all the powers of her 
mind to her mother's rescue, but she was fairly 
beaten. She did at last, in sober aeriousness, 
begin to fear for her mother's mind. Ernest's 
death, John's treachery, Ursula Ravenel's de- 
sertion, the &ther'8 cold displeasure, and the 
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loss of the mother's sympathising friendship- 
including all that Mrs. Daynham called her 
pastj her dear, much-loved past — did, altogether, 
weigh BO severely on her health and spirits 
that any evil of any magnitude might be feared; 
and Lady Smith did fear, and fear being a 
hitherto unknown experience to that lady, she 
was considerably overcome by its oppression. 

" Utterly unlike herself in every way.'* That 
was her perpetually re^peated opinion of her 
mother; and she grieved, dreaded, and laboured 
-if she could only think of anything to put 
her mother right 1 Oh 1 anything. To do her 
justice, she would have sacrificed Lady Laura, 
and faced the astonished anger of every mem- 
ber of the illustrious house of Mapleby without 
flinching, to have seen her mother at ease and 
happy, once more among the shrubs of Dayn- 
ham, or standing the centre object among the 
storm of waving wings, and the lightning of 
the glittering breasts of the Dovecote pigeons. 
As it was, she wrote to John, and told him to 
stay on in London ; and she obtained from 
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Sir Henry an extension of her own leave. Then 
she tried to get her mother to see some inquir- 
ing, tender-hearted acquaintances; and she gave 
a hint to a certain clergyman, whose ministra- 
tions stood high in the opinion of his admirers, 
that he had better get to see her mother. Mrs. 
Daynham accepted the sympathy of the kind 
callers, and submitted to the remonstrances 
of the gentlemanly adviser ; but not anything 
either in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, that came to her through those chan- 
nels, had any other effect than to make her 
more vexed and querulous. 

So then Lady Smith, without consulting a 
single soul, wrote a letter, and sent it. 

" Dear Mr. Ravenel, 

"I am very much alarmed about 
my mother. I believe that she has had to bear 
too much for her strength. I need not enu- 
merate what these trials are. But among them 
is the utter silence which seems to separate you 
and yours from her. I say to you, in confi- 
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dence, that it is affecting her mind; 1 cannot 
say to you how distressing it is to see her 
the mere wreck of her former self. We have 
all been good children to her ; we were early 
brought up to honour her; I assure you that 
my heart is wrung till I know not how I ought 
to feel or act. 

"I make no scruple in saying that the 
silence towards her with which you have 
chosen to meet certain events, is killing her. 
Weeks have passed — John has been to meet 
Lady Laura's family in Yorkshire, he has been 
here, he is now in London, and as I do not wish 
anyone to know my mother's state at present, 
except yourselves, I am keeping him there. I 
do not ask you by writing this to do or to say 
anything. 

"I do not know your feelings, or your in- 
juries — ^if you have any — ^real or supposed — 
I do not wish for knowledge. But I tell you 
that I fear for my mother's life — and worse, 
for her mind. I write to you because she says 
these things — often repeated — ^I use her own 
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words, *I will never go back to Dovecotes. 
Yoa have made your own lives and ndned 
mine/ Then, with solemn words she vows she 
conld bear anything better than your silence ; 
the only indication of a thought having been 
given to her has been in the retnm of a ring 
she had given Ursula. Then in great agita* 
tion she once said, ^I would rather feel the 
grasp of Edgar Ravenel's hand than be mother 
to a princess.' She talks for hours. I write 
to you not knowing what else to do, and with 
my love to Mrs. Ravenel, 

" Bemnin yours very truly, 

** Clara Smtth." 

And this letter, so roughly plain, was the 
cleverest thing, as it was one of the truest 
things she ever did. But she added a P.S. 
And it had all the merit' that such last 
thoughts are generally supposed to be remark- 
able for. 

** P.S. — ^Another trouble with which she wor* 
ries herself is that she will have Mary at Deeiv 
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hurst told all that there is to tell as to John 
and Ursula. Who can do this? /cannot, for 
I have not the information. It will be abso* 
lutely dangerous for mj mother to attempt it. 
It would fiighten Mary to see the state in 
which my mother is. It seems to me that 
Mrs. Bavenel is the only one to do this act 
of mercy ; and as such an act, I ask her to per- 
form it. It must be done. I am sure it 
must.— C. S." 

It took Mr. Ravenel an hour's pondering in 
the fom>acres field before he could, as he said, 
see his way through this epistle ; and pitrt of 
his puzzle arose from the fact of his not clearly 
imderstanding Ursula. 

Three weeks had passed since John Smith's 
visit, and Ursula, though quieter and paler, was 
neither ill nor grievously unhappy, but she 
steadily refused to go to St. Antin's. To her 
friend, Agnes Denys, he had expected her to 
wish to go; but she had no such wish. Lady 
Mary had sent for her, but she had refused to 
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leave home— both Mrs. Denys and Lady Mary 
had called, but Ursula had rushed down to the 
Wilderness, and entreated to be allowed to 
stay there till they were gone. They had 
written pleasant, wise little notes ; and then 
she had been pleased, and written thankful, care- 
ful little answers ; but though three weeks had 
actually passed, Ursula had kept aloof from her 
friends. It was a puzzle both to her father 
and mother. 

" And now," said Mr. Ravenel, in the midst 
of his meditations, " if I show her this letter, 
what effect may it have I I cannot make her 
out." 

Of course he took counsel with his wife, and 
when the evening came they gave her the 
letter to read. 

She read and re-read it. 

" We want your opinion, Ursula." 

" I wish you would go to see Mrs. Daynham, 
&ther. I wish, too, that you would take me. 
Mother ought to go to Deerhurst. She can 
make it all pass off easily enough with Mrs. 
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Ernest — ^but, oh 1 1 wish I could see Mrs. Dayn- 
ham to-night." 

" I can write to-night, if it is worth while 
to send to St. Antin's. The post time here is 
past." 

" It is quite worth while," said Ursula. " Let 
me write to Agnes, to say I will spend an hour 
there to-morrow. We could go to London by 
the maa-train in the afternoon." 

"You are sure that you are equal to it I" 
said her mother. 

" I am quite sure. I know what she suffers." 

« If your hand has not healing in it, no 
other has." 

" Thank you, mother. Now, father, you 
must pack up to-night. To-morrow you will 
be an*anging ieverybody's affairs. And I, too, 
must set to instant work. Help me, mother. 
I can talk to Agnes now." 

When the night had come, and nearly every 
preparation had been made, Mr. Ravenel said 
to his wife that he could not understand their 
child. 
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^^ She says that the concision of utter loss 
is ours. That when she has made Mrs. Dayn- 
ham happy, and fixed her return to Dovecotes, 
she shall have done with staring about the 
world as if everything in it had been wrecked 
— ^this, she says, has been her occupation lately. 
And because she did not know where she was, 
she would not talk ; and because she could not 
talk, she would not go to St. Antin's, for that' 
listening would have driven her wild." 

Mr. Ravenel heard, and answered his wife's 
smiles with little laughs as she went on telling, 
with a good deal of gentle drollery, of the 
things Ursula had said. 

^^ She has always had thoughts and fancies 
quite of her own, such as I never had; she 
must inherit all that from you, Edgar." 

He laughed, and laughed again ; it was the 
best thing that had been heard in the house 
since John Smith's visit. 

^^ She says that she supposes after a hurri- 
cane the people are first of all fiightened and 
miserable, and that then, after a little, they 
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begin to put the world tidy again — *Now I 
have got to that,' she says ; * we will patch up 
our hearths, and light up our fires ; get again 
into the old places, and bury our dead.' " 

" Did she say that ? * Bury our dead V " 

" Yes ; and — '^ and lay our ghosts, if there 
should be any ' — she finished with that." 

Then Mr, Eavenel looked grave, and yet 
very glad. 

"She is a good woman," he said; "let us be 
thankful that she is our own," 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DEED WELL DONE. 

^* Or was it bat a vision 
Sent by fiends in their derision, 
Who heard the angels weeping o*er a love like mine?*^ 

E. L. Hebvet. 

rriQE next morning Mrs. Ravenel bade her 
-*■ husband and daughter good-bye, with 
many injunctions to write as soon as they got 
to their journey's end. 

Mr. Ravenel drove up to Mr. Herbert's door, 
for he had business in the town, preparatory to 
transacting some affairs in London ; and there 
he left Ursula. 

With quite a cry of gladness the girl they all 
loved so well was welcomed. 
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** I beg pardon," she said, " for some weeks of 
selfishness. I thought you would forgive me. 
I did not know how to be anything else." 

They kissed her, praised her, welcomed her, 
and asked her how long she could stay. 

" Let us have * little tea ' in my own room," 
suggested Lady Mary. Such a proposition 
always meant an intention to be supremely com- 
fortable. 

" I am going with my father to London. We 
stay in town to-night." 

" What is the matter ?" said Agnes. 

"We are going to-morrow to Tunbridge 
Wells ; we want to see Mrs. Daynham. She is 
not well ; dejected, nervous — ^all sorts of things, 
and- ^" 

" And what ?" inquired Lady Mary, with her 
eyes on Ursula's trembling figure. " You don't 
look quite strong enough to scold her, as you 
once did." 

" And I think I can cure her 1" 

"Ohl" 

It was a very long " Oh I " and still she looked 

n2 
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at Ursula, It had a sound of caution in it ; for 
Mrs. Daynham, though on very friendly terms 
at St, Antin's, did not always get perfect justice 
there. In fact, it is a bad thing to get a charao- 
ter for using the world to suit your own pur^ 
poses; to be found out is to be suspected for ever. 

" Did she send for you ?" was the next que&< 
tion, 

" No. But my father heard about her. Think 
what friends they have been 1" 

Then Ursula got her courage up to the highest 
point, and said, 

"Mrs, Daynham shrinks from returning to 
Dovecotes, because of what has happened to us 
—to me — ^because of Mr. Daynham's conduct — '* 
There was just that much of emphasis on the 
Mister as to call their attention to it, " I 
am going to entreat her to come back. I am 
going to say that the best way now to give us 
pleasure, is to be happy herself — that we shall 
never get our lives back into the old good 
ways if Dovecotes is to be deserted." 

'♦ You are a very good girl," said Lady Mary, 
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"Come here, Ursula — stoop down, child. My 
dear," in a whisper, " we know about Sir Hum- 
phrey. Anastasia has been our gossip during 
your self-imposed banishment. If I were you, I 
would not keep facts from Mrs. Ernest Daynham. 
Secrets are very bad things, and they are keep- 
ing a secret at Deerhurst." 

" Yes ; but we have settled that. My mother 
will go there to-morrow. You know how ten- 
derly she will speak of — of — him. It is all left 
in her hands." 

" It must be even a greater advantage to be 
born a gentlewoman than I ever supposed," ex- 
claimed Lady Mary. " * To be angry and sin 
not,' that is a precept not confined to persons of 
good pedigree, I know ; but I believe the prac- 
. tice of it is easier to a Ravenel than to any one 
else. It is a very remarkable thing that your 
father and mother should, through so gred^t a 
part of their lives, have served these Day nhams, 
and yet never have been lowered into tools. I 
wish with all my heart that you would marry 
Sir Humphrey 1 " 
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Tears jumped up to Ursula's eyes, and then 
were got rid of with a brave little smile, which 
made Lady Mary say, " My dear, I beg your 
pardon." And then Agnes laughed ; a merry, 
uncontrollable explosion it was; so Ursula 
laughed too, and things at St. Antin's had got 
back into old places — that was quite evident. 
And they began to be happy again — so happy, 
that Agnes said she could not part with Ursula, 
and would go to London too, if Mr. Ravenel 
would let her. 

It was a joy fill proposal; and the necessary 
packing was got through Kke a merry joke. 

Mrs. Herbert wanted something, and Lady 
Mary had some embroidery silk to be matched. 
Agnes sat writing a list of what she should do 
the next day, and Mr. Ravenel welcomed her as 
one of the party with great cordiality. So the 
three being seated in the railway-carriage, got 
safely to town. 

Early the next morning Mr. Ravenel and Ur- 
sula arrived at Tunbridge Wells. At the station 
was John Daynham. He, too, had got there 
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from London by the same train. Then Mr. 
Ravenel went up to him, and Ursula stood aside. 

It was so unexpected a meeting, that she did 
not know what to do.* But it was clear that 
while her father spoke to him she had no right 
to listen ; so she turned away, and looked at 
some books on a booknstall. In a moment her 
father's voice close to her said, " Come here, Ur- 
sula." She turned, and there, not at all less 
handsome for his face exhibiting great emotion, 
stood Mr. Daynham, who took off his hat as he 
looked toward her— a thing she knew, though 
she could scarcely lift her eyes from the ground. 

" I have been saying," and Mr. Kavenel took 
his daughter's hand as he spoke, " that having 
come so far to see Mrs. Daynham, whom I must 
ever regard as a friend, we must be allowed to 
have her house to ourselveia during our visit to 
her. In three hours a train returns to town-^ 
by that train we shall go. After that, sir, I 
suppose I may say to your mother that you in- 
tend being with her." 

" If you choose," said John Daynham. 
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** I have no choice," said Mr. Ravenel. ** I am 
not going to conceal from her that I have seen 
you." 

John Daynham looked very stiff, and it of- 
fended Mr. Bavenel. Ursula's hand was on her 
father's arm, and she never uttered a word. And 
John, having lifted his hat to her, felt that the 
line of chivalrous loyalty which he had adopted 
towards Lady Laura ought to prevent him 
speaking to her. Yet his heart felt as if it were 
bleeding from every pore. He felt her presence 
as if it passed sentence on him, and was killing 
him with the weight of its merciless justice. 
The sense of oppression made his chest heave 
and his heart beat ; but he would bear it all, 
because he had promised himself never, not even 
by a thought, to be unfaithfiil for a moment to the 
loving, innocent, trusting woman who had fixed 
with him when their wedding-day should be, with 
one of those flashing showers of smiles and tears, 
and half-frightened little musical cries, and 
wonderings if it ever could be, which dazzled 
his senses, and left him bewildered in brain, and 
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triumphantly laughing aloud at her beauty and 
his own success. 

" Good morning." 

Then John bowed again. 

" I think," said Mr. Ravenel, vexed at he 
scarcely knew what, and speaking low, but 
with great distinctness, " that you may congra- 
tulate yourself young man, on our having met 
under circumstances which made my speaking 
to you, for your mother's sake, a necessity." 

" I should have been sorry not to have been 
spoken to," said John. 

Then Ursula lifted up her eyes, and she look- 
ed quietly for one moment into his face — " Good- 
bye, Mr. Daynham." 

" Good morning. Miss Ravenel." 

But when he had said it, he grew pale, and 
staggered — she saw him put his hand on some- 
thing to steady himself. She left him standing 
by a truck loaded with trunks. She heard her 
father utter some short exclamation, as if he 
would have given him help ; and she was aware 
of John Daynham's waving his hand with a quick 
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gesture, as if desiring to be left. She said, 

" Come father — come." 

*'My dear," he said, hastening to her side, ** I 
thought the man was ill." 

" I thought we made him so," she answered. 
And Mr. Bavenel felt how her hand trembled on 
his arm, and he knew that she kept her head 
turned aside that he might not see her fiEU^e. 

He led her into the refreshment room. ** We 
have let the cabs go off," he said. ** Wait a 
minute. There is another coming," and he gave 
her a glass of wine, and took another for him- 
self. So Ursula drank what was given to her, 
though she disliked it very much, but because 
she was in no state to dispute or discuss even so 
small a question as that of the sixpenny worth 
of refreshment that had been prescribed for 
her. All she felt was that " Mr.Daynham " and 
" Miss Ravenel" had met ; all she feared was — 
and the fear shook her — that he loved her more 
than he thought he did. 

She knew him so well — every glance, every 
gesture, every tone she knew. He could never 
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deceive her. She had read his stiffness right, 
and it had terrified her. She knew that he had 
had to drill himself into a right attitude of be- 
coming constraint. She had known and loved 
him all her life. She knew him as no one else 
knew him. She had made but one great mistake 
about him— she had given him credit for being 
by nature more than he really was. But he 
suffered. She had seen and felt it. He suffer- 
ed and suffered well. He had learnt to distrust 
himself. He had discovered his own weakness, 
and he had seen his own sin. He was expiating 
that sin. He was by a stem self-discipline so 
strengthening himself that he would never fail 
towards Lady Laura as he had failed towards 
her. She knew all this as plainly as if he had 
told her ; what she did not know was this — that 
when he was in Lady Laura's presence, he was 
so influenced by her beauty and so fascinated 
by her very frowardness, that no man was 
ever more a woman's slave. That she could 
not know, though she attributed great power 
to her rival ; but what she knew made her 
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fierce to herself. She would never indulge 
herself with a thought of John Daynham 
again ; not even with those innocent thoughts of 
past pleasantnesses which had had considerable 
consolation in them sometimes. But never 
more would she think of John Daynham. To 
do so would be like leading herself into temp- 
tation. The best way to keep him true to his 
new allegiance, was to give him no place in her 
memory — ^to wipe the thought of him out of her 
life. It frightened her to think of him ; and she 
would never think of him again — never any 
more ; let it all fade into indifference. 

Then she felt that it was so ; that the good 
deed was done. And she got into the carriage, 
and had recovered herself perfectly by the time 
they reached Mrs. Daynham's door. 

Lady Smith had received Mr. EaveneFs letter* 
She had been watching for them ; and she met 
them in the hall. She gave them a hurried, al- 
most agitated welcome. " I have not told my 
mother," she said. 

"Quite right. I hoped that you might not. 
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Stay here with Ursula ; we have only three hours 
to spare. I will see her by myself/' 

" She has been so low, so dejected — I hardly 
dare," 

"Do as I wish, pray," urged Mr. Ravenel. 
So she rang for Griffiths, who was glad, with- 
out any disguise, at the sight of their visitors ; 
and Mr. Ravenel went upstairs to the drawing- 
room where Mrs. Daynham was sitting. 

He walked up to her, where she was by the 
window ; and she tried to rise to meet him, but 
dropped back into her chair, the tears coursing 
down her face, and the words she wished to say 
being made quite unintelligble by her sobs, 

" My dear, valued friend." And Mr. Ravenel's 
voice shook ; but the words brought a flickering 
smile across the sorrowful woman's face. Thev 
held each other by the hand, "It is time for you to 
come back. Things have happened since Ama- 
bel saw you leave Dovecotes for this place, and 
those things — I mean John's intended marriage, 
and his falseness to our Ursula — those things 
make writing dangerous. People don't always 
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understand letters; but you now understand 



me. 



" I hope so," she whispered. 

"Well," he went on, "you could not help 
it ' 

" No — ^" interrupting him — " but I, too, was 
false in my heart. I saw, at first, only our own 
side ; I did not, till I felt the weight of my own 
personal loss, care about you." 

" Just and sincere as ever ; honest and true," 
said Mr. Ravenel. " My dear friend, you, any 
how, are not a woman to be lightly won and 
lightly lost. We cannot, down our way, get on 
without you. Come home." 

" But could he ever come to me there f " 

" Who r 

" John. How would you behave to him?" 

" Oh ! I should think him a great fool. I shall 
always think so." 

" Is that all ?" 

" Look you — ^he sent down to me a clever, 
straightforward friend, John Smith. That man 
said ' some very true things ; he said to this 
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eflfect — ^if a certain sort of man were kept 
hungering, he would entertain his appetite with 
what might be offered to him. Also, that, in that 
point of view, I was myself answerable for the 
consequences. It is not true ; but let that pass. 
The excuse is not a reason ; but yet, it is not 
bad of its kind. He said, too, another thing, 
and that is true. It has done good work, as 
truth tvUl do. He said that when John found 
himself in that mess, being, to speak plainly, 
engaged to two women at one time, he did 
right to stick by the great lady ; for, said Mr. 
Smith, if he had deserted Lady Laura, the 
world would never have forgiven him ; and 
yoM, he said, mU forgive him. And so I have." 

*' And Ursula?" 

" She don't cry over spilt milk," he said. ' 
" And we have just met him at the railway sta- 
tion ; so the first interview wiU not be among 
our own people, nor at Dovecotes." 

" Thank Godl" said Mrs. Daynham, solemnly. 
" And tell Ursula " . 

" Nay, nay, you may tell her yourself. It is 
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no use doing things by halves ; my child is 
here, and longing to see you." 

" Mr. Ravenel," said Mrs. Daynham, holding 
out her hand, ^' as long as I live I shall give 
thanks for this day. I shall never cease to 
remember your generosity. I shall always be 
thankftd for it," 

Then she got up and rang the beU. 

Griffiths gazed with delighted wonder at his 
mistress; bright, commanding, upright, with 
the old natural glance in her eyes, and the 
strength restored to her voice. 

" Tell Miss Ravenel I shall be very glad to 
see her, I hope she will come directly." 

Then she stood stiU waiting for her, and 
Mr. Ravenel took a newspaper from the table, as 
if to look at it, but he watched her closely. 

When Ursula came into the room she met 
her, 

" I am so much obliged to you for coming — 
so gratefiil, so glad — so glad I Stop; let me 
say it, I have had many things to try me — ^I 
have broken down under their weight; I have 
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had self-accusations, too, I have been very 
m '' 

" Come home, and let us cure you ; you know 
that we cannot be happy om'selves till you 
are so ?" 

" Is that true ?" with a smile. 

*^Do you think that if it were not true, 1 
should be here I" 

And Ursula's eyes flashed. 

This emphatic question, this one moment of 
self-assertion, did the work of an hour of argu- 
ment. Ursula was not going to say she was 
meek or forgiving; or declare, in maudlin 
misery, that she only wanted John to be hap-" 
py, or that she was trying to sacriflce herself. 
No. She meant that they must not lose MrSi 
Daynham, and that Mrs. Daynham was not to 
suJBfer for her son's fisiult. She meant that the 
thing given her to bear she must bear; and 
that she was not going to exhibit herself as an 
object of interest and a seeker after sym- 
pathy. 

Even Mrs. Daynham was to be as a stranger 
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to that bitterness which her heart had suffered ; 
yes, liad suffered. It was over. She had seen 
Mr. Daynham ; she shonld as soon think of the 
love of a man ah-eady married as of his — bat 
that had nothing to do with his mother, so she 
went on — 

" The thing I cannot bear is that onr associa- 
tions should change, or be soured. Gome back ; 
let the love that my mother has for you, and 
that surely you have for her ** 

"Ursula, I never knew all your value till 
now." 

" Let us all be glad again, then." 

" But are you going to reftise to see John, 
or shall you be cold to his wife ? They will be 
at Dovecotes." 

" I cannot say that I look forward to be glad 
to see Mr. Daynham. I will not shrink from 
seeing him. Outwardly I shall be thankftil to 
have it as if there had never been — ^what we 
know. And as to Lady Latu*a, I wish her every 
possible happiness." 

" I understand you," said Mrs. Daynham. 
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" Only do not force ns into anything like a 
renewal of the old intimacy. It would neither 
be wise nor — ^nor good." 

Mrs. Daynham looked at her — her father put 
his newspaper down — ^but there stood Ursula, 
with a face that was a blank. Nevertheless, 
the same thoughts rushed into the minds of 
both of her listeners, — she feared that John had 
been over-hasty ; that he loved her still. In his 
spirit Mr. Ravenel gave a groan for ^' the boy," 
and had mercy upon him; in her heart Jfcrs. 
Daynham simply believed. 

" Well, Madam ; and when am I to tell 
Amabel that you will be at home ?" asked Jfcr, 
Ravenel, suddenly. 

Mrs. Daynham quietly walked up to Ursula, 
and kissed her ; then she led her to the sofa, 
and they both sat down. 

"I will write to Amabel," said the lady; 
"but she will never be able to imderstand 
how great a good this day has brought me/' 

" Then do not tax her faculties by approach- 
ing the subject/ She is at Deerhurst to-day. 

o2 
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She will tell all our troubles — ^the past and 
gone troubles, you know, to Mrs, Ernest. * We 
love not secrets.' It is best. But I thought I 
would tell you. Now stop," he said, shortly, 
seeing the tears begin to flow ; " you can trust 
herr 

" Oh 1 yes, yes 1" 

^* It is right." 

>* Bight 1 It was a thing that it was absolutely 
necessary to do ; but the doing of it would have 
broken my heart." 

" You have loved m" said Ursula. 

They were few words, and the statement 
seemed a very simple one; but the truth, the 
great long-felt truth that they conveyed, and 
the decisive manner of its utterance, completed 
the work they had come to do. What the 
stricken woman's heart had been yearning for 
was that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, they should know that she loved 
them — she who had so little else to love. And 
that which she had pined for tl^em to under- 
stand Ursula had asserted ; and they had acted 
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upon it. Her heart was rested; its wounds 
were healing— her past was given back to her, 
and the shadow of death that had seemed to be 
falling upon it was gone. 

" Gone for ever," she said, within her heart. 
"If their love can outlive this trouble, it can 
never die." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE FACES OF FRIENDS. 



^^ Keeping, with many a light disguise, 
The secret of self-sacrifice/' 

J. G. Whittier. 

IITHEN Mr. Ravenel and Ursula got back to 
' ' the hotel in London, where Mrs. Denys 
was waiting for them, she met them with a 
bright face in the gas-light, just outside the 
sitting-room door. 

"Mr. Smith is here," she said. "It is so 
astonishing, is it not ? — that I managed to know 
when you came, in order to tell you." 

" Why is he here ?" asked Ursula. 

" I met him by accident during this day of 
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busy shopping. He had a wish to see your 
father, and he asked if he might come ; so he 
has been here about a quarter of an hour. I 
always liked him," said Agnes, "though I 
never knew much about him. But we made 
friends to-day. Now come with me." 

So Agnes led off Ursula, and Mr. Ravfenel 
went into the room where John Smith was 
waiting. 

"Mr. Ravenel, what kind of a man is Mr. 
Raymond Perrin, of Amering, Sussex I" 

" A very excellent, clear-headed man of busi- 
ness. A young man for whom I have a high 
regard — a relative, too, though not a near one. 
Why do you ask I" 

"And Reeves — ^Ambrose Reeves — who is 
her 

" He is his wife's brother. A miller. He has 
gone to Raymond Perrin, probably to live with 
them. He, too, is an honest man, and a suc- 
cessful one." 

" And George Reeves I" 

" An uncle of Raymond's wife, but not more 
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than ten years older than his nephew. He has 
been in Australia, and has come back for a wife, 
people say; I only know that he has borne 
a good character. The report is that, he is 
•wealthy." 

"Do yon think that Raymond Perrin and 
Ambrose Reeves have two thousand pounds 
between them." 

"Yes; and more, if they have not spent 
.it." 

" They are clever men, I think." 

" And honest," said Mr. Ravenel, " without 
which, to be clever is to be too often on the 
wrong side. Why have you asked these ques- 
tions ?" 

" Mr. Perrin referred me to you." 

" And why did he want a reference ?" 

Then John entered on a story easily enough 
understood by his hearer. 

Mr. Reeves, the uncle, had become known as 
a buyer and seller of colonial produce ; Reeves, 
the nephew, had done wisely in the corn-trade, 
and was renting flour-mills. Large sums of 
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money had been realized already, and Ray- 
mond Perrin had that motning, in an interview 
with John Smith, with reference to some 
money which was to be had as an accommoda- 
tion, mentioned Mr. Ravenel's name. It was 
not exactly that he thought it any way neces- 
sary to have this talk with Mr. Ravenel, but 
when he by accident came face to face with 
Agnes Denys, and found himself recognised, 
and learnt that Mr. Ravenel was in town, and 
that Ursula was with him, he could not help 
getting up this excuse to see her again. He 
had therefore at once declared that he wished 
to see Mr. Ravenel — ^that he wished to speak of 
Raymond Perrin. The reason was so good 
a one that the invitation to have the desired 
interview that evening was given without hesi- 
tation. 

So John Smith had come, and he was glad to 
think he could leave his rooms unquestioned, 
in consequence of John Daynham's absence ; and 
there Mr. Ravenel found him. He had time to 
get through all the talk about Raymond Perrin 
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before Agnes and Ursula came back ; and when 
they did come it was to sit down to a rather 
substantial tea. 

» 

While Ursula had been alone with her friend 
she had told her very briefly of all that had hap- 
pened-beginning with meeting John Daynham, 
and ending with Mrs. Daynham's having put 
another ring upon her finger, and asked her to 
wear it in remembrance of a friendship with 
which no trial could interfere. 

"And I will alwavs wear it," said Ursula.. 
"It is impossible not to feel for Mrs. Daynham ; 
and I have found out how much we love her." 
And Agnes was very glad. 

" Peace is better than war," she said, " even 
though the war be a just war, and even though 
it be forced on us. Now, let us go and be civil 
to Mr. Smith." 

" I do not know how to be civil to Mr. Smith. 
Is there anything one ought to do ?" 

" Do what you think best." 

"That will be to drinkteaandeat some chicken, 
. for I am really hungry." 
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" I felt glad to get Mr. Smith here, though it 
came upon me suddenly, and as an adventure 
almost. I like last impressions of everybody — 
everybody of consequence sufficient to leave any 
impression at all — to be pleasant." 

" Then it mmt be a good thing to see Mr. 
Smith again," said Ursula. But she very little 
imagined what it was to John Smith to see her. 
He had been talking to Mr. Ravenel of commerce 
and money, of the price of stocks, and of in- 
vestments, speculative, and undoubtedly safe ; 
but he would have purchased the joy of having 
a home reigned over by Ursula with all he pos- 
sessed, beyond what waa required for her com- 
fort and maintenance. He saw her eat and 
drink as she had said she wished to do, and it 
was to him an exhibition of beauty and grace 
that was quite distracting. To find that she 
treated him as a Mend, to imagine that there 
was some sort of acknowledgment that he had 
earned a right to be more than a stranger with- 
in the Ravenel gates, was like drinking happi- 
ness by plentiful draughts. When she looked 
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at him he brightened ; when she smiled his heart 
grew light ; when she spoke to him the nectar 
flowed, John Smith was getting absolutely in- 
toxicated. But he never said that he would try 
to marry Miss Ravenel. Steady and far-seeing, 
and business-like in every habit of his life, he was 
not living beyond the moment in this matter of 
his love. It had no fiiture, but the present was 
not the less infatuating for that. He made him- 
self very acceptable to Mr. Ravenel. He talked 
over many a great crisis in the money-making 
world with which Mr. Ravenel had been familiar 
at periods more than a quarter of a century be- 
fore. Mr. Ravenel spoke of his own affairs some- 
times. Of how the price of com had gone up 
and down ; of the hop-markets ; the produce of 
certain years; the bets and gambling on the 
quantity seasons would produce — a custom 
greatly in use, and a field of speculation 
which had its well-known heroes. Then Mr. 
Ravenel gave instances of very remarkable 
successes of which he had known, when public 
affairs had caused great fluctuations in the 
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money-market ; and by his sudden alteration of 
countenance when he left off speaking on the 
matter saying — "but Mr. Grey Garret could 
tell you more of that than 1 can," Ursula thought 
that he spoke of past times and Mrs. Dayn- 
ham. 

It made her shudder ; for she, too, had a sen- 
sation that Ernest's malady had been caught 
from his mother. But she smiled, and said, 
"Oh, father, are you going to see Mr. Grey 
Garret ? Surely he is very old now. His name 
used to puzzle me when I was a child." 

"A clever, honest man," said Mr. Ravenel. 
Then John Smith told her that he knew Mr. 
Grey Garret, and that he also knew his son, 
who was married to a rich, and a pleasant wo- 
man. And they had a fine place, he said ; the 
loveliest garden imaginable, and such rhodo- 
dendrons as could not be seen anywhere else, 
the Crystal Palace only excepted. 

" And one day, when you visit Sir Henry at 
Daynham, you shall come and see my wilder- 
ness. You must not feel that you are sufficient- 
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ly educated in the beautifdl till you are acquaint- 
ed with that. Ask Mr. Raymond Perrin about 
it ; for he is by nature a man of taste, an archi- 
tect bom, and a landscape gardener too " 

" Are you likely to see Raymond ?" asked h&r 
father. And John Smith said he had an ap- 
pointment with him for the following day. 

John Smith was standing up to go when 
these words were spoken, and he was interested 
and amused to see how they were welcomed. 

« 1 would not miss seeing Perrin on any ac 
count. I shall go with you. I must see him," 
said Mr. Ravenel. 

" But are we not to go home ?" asked Agnes. 
And Ursula, in the same moment, said that of 
course they must see Perrin ; they would not 
miss seeing him for the world ; but how could 
they see him, when her mother would expect 
them by the afternoon train ? 

" We must send her a telegram. I am not 
going to fail to see Perrin," answered her father. 
" But how you are to see him, unless I can bring 
him to luncheon, or dinner '* 
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" Oh I bring him, bring him," cried Agnes. 

And then Mr. Ravenel said, " K I succeed in 
getting our cousin, we must ask you, sir, to 
meet him ^" 

So John Smith was offered another chance of 
getting intoxicated, and he accepted it greedily. 

But the first thing in the morning brought a 
letter from Mrs. Ravenel, saying her brother, the 
Dean, was in town, and they must stay another 
day to see him. " I shall make so sure of your 
obliging me in this matter — and I have so writ- 
ten to him — that I shall not send the carriage 
for you to St. Antin's till the following day." 
There was therefore no need of a telegram. 
And having done their duty in that, and in 
many other ways, they were prepared for the 
appearance of Raymond Perrin and John Smith 
at luncheon. 

The change in Mr. Perrin was very great, and 
yet not unnatural. He looked his pedigree, so 
Mrs. Denys said, when speaking of him after 
her return home. He was a fine-looking, well- 
dressed, honest-mannered man, with the sun- 
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shine of success upon him, and that peculiar 
sort of steadiness of manner which happiness al- 
ways gives when a man is of the character to be 
grateful for it. 

His attitude towards Ursula was something 
remarkable. It should be said that Mr. Ravenel 
had told him in few words exactly the state of 
things as to John Daynham. He had thought 
it wisest and best to do this, as Raymond 
Perrin, holding that day^s Morning Post in his 
hand, had pointed out to him a paragraph which 
annoimced John Daynham's engagement to 
Lady Laura as one of the expected marriages in 
high Ufe. 

Then he had also told Raymond that he was 
not in town only to transact some business as to 
the money wanted for the new farm-house he 
was building at Old Parmentor, but that Ursula 
had come with him to see Mrs. Daynham, and 
make the old friendship right once more. It al- 
most brought the tears to Raymond's eyes; but he 
was very angry too. 

" It is no concern of mine, after all," he said. 
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" But he has deserved the weight of a man's 
hand ; and I should not have disliked to find 
that it was mine.'' 

" It was not a bargain about a drove of oxen 
but about a woman," said Mr. Ravenel with a 
smile. " It does not do to match an ugly quar- 
rel with a modest woman's name. And as for 
a man," he went on, " it is no cowardly thing to 
conquer oneself. But come and see Ursula. It 
has not injured her beauty, anyhow ; and yet," 
he said, softly, " I fancy it has changed it." 

And so prepared, Mr. Perrin came to see his 
friends. 

Again John Smith was glad that John Dayn- 
ham was from home. It seemed to him a 
triumph too great to speak of — that he should 
have basked in that atmosphere of perfection, 
and that his Mend, to whom it had once as of 
right belonged, should be for ever banished be- 
yond its influence. He was very glad not to 
have to say to Mr. Daynham that he had twice, 
on two following days, been in the presence of 
Miss Ravenel. But at this second visit. Miss 
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Ravenel scarcely spoke to him. She had to 
talk to Bajmond Perrin, and listen to him ; she 
had to take back every circumstance 'worth 
remembering to the "dear old Dame," who 
would stop her great wheel, and sit down with 
folded hands and thankM face to hear, and 
question, and say those things which had ob- 
tained for her among her neighbours the char- 
acter of being a person who could "make a very 
good remark." 

And so it all happened just as Ursula expect- 
ed. The day after their return she and Agnes 
met by appointment at Dame Perrin's house, and 
there talked over their short yet eventful ab- 
sence. But Dame Perrin knew more than they 
thought of. She knew about Raymond's pro- 
sperity. 

'* But 'tis unlucky to speak first, you know. 
I am glad neither to deny, nor to fear, 
nor to suspect. I say the Lord giveth the 
increase. And that is enough for me to say. 

And he looked brave and hearty " In Mrs. 

Penin's language all men were to be called brave, 
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and all women charming. " And did you say I 
was pure and charming I I know he'd ask after 
me ; if the queen was present he wonld." 

"We talked a great deal about you. He 
said no man had ever had a better friend." 

"Now, there now I Hark to him now T ex- 
claimed the old woman, greatly pleased. " But 
my dear," she said, suddenly changing her man- 
ner, "somebody-I expect it was hiswifo-Bent 
me this." Then she held up to Ursula's eyes the 
" Marriage in High life." 

" Yes. It is true. Quite true, Mrs. Perrin. 
And we have been to see Mrs Daynham at 
Timbridge Wells, and we wished her happy in 
her new daughter. We told her we wanted her 
back ; for the place is not right without her, is 
it?" 

" Well, no. She's missed, she is. And did you 
see him ?" 

" Yes. We saw Mr. Daynham. He was 
looking very well. I saw Lady Laura some 
time since. She is beautiful, and very much 
liked by everybody." 

p2 
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<' That will do," said Dame Perrin, whose 
aged ears detected something in Ursula's readj 
words that less experienced persons might have 
fistiled to distinguish — " That's enough. He had 
his good points, and I never thought them few ; 
but he had got the ghastly back-out in him — ^ 
and she fixed her cold blue watery old eyes 
on Ursula's, as one who would challenge her 
to deny the same — " But there is another, my 
dear. I watched him all the winter time when 
he was down with the Major, and backwards and 
forwards 'twixt Deerhmrst and Ravenel. He and 
I had many a chat together, and he would not 
have the wheel stopped, he said he liked it so. He 
would talk of your good old family, and make 
me talk of the Perrins and old Parmentor too ; 
ay, again and again — and what's that tale 
about the names on the quarries I Well, he's a 
bright star, and safe to think about ; he's a man, 
my dear, without any peradventmre — ^without 
any peradventure whatsoever." 

On which Ursula looked bravely at the Dame 
and said, ^' Thank you, Mrs. Perrin ; but I am 
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not going to marry Sir Humphrey Fyners. I • 
would rather not." 

" As you please," was the resolutely spoken 
answer ; " fatter birds than you have starved in 
the winter. But thank you kindly for stepping 
in to speak about Raymond — and you too Mrs. 
Denys," with a curtsey to Agnes. " Good- 
bye, ma'am, and thank your little company." 
With which generally acknowledged form of 
politeness the visit concluded. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AIAKING THINGS RIGHT. 

^^ Love shaU in that tempestuoufi shower 

Her brightest blofisoms like the blackthome show, 
Weake Friendship prospers by the power 
Of Fortune's sunne. I'll in her winter grow." 

Habington. 

" TT never rains but it pours," wrote Mrs. 

-*• Ravenel, in the letter that had followed 
her husband to London. Then she had gone 
on to apply her words. 

She had heard from her brother, the Dean. 
He had been seven years a widower, and he 
was going to be married again. He was in 
London for that special purpose ; and the fu- 
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ture wife of the pleasant and scholarly Dean 
was the Honourable Mrs. Grant, the widow of a 
cousin of Lady Bibchester, the mother of the 
young Marquis ; and Mrs. Grant was the mo- 
ther of that Eteanor Grant, who had been one 
of Mary Bosworth's bride's-maids when she be- 
came Mrs. Ernest Daynham. They all seemed 
to know her ; certainly, they all had heard of 
her, and invariably with praises of the highest 
kind. 

The Dean wished his sister could come to 
town, and bring her husband and Ursula — he 
had heard a great deal in praise of his niece, and 
he thought it hard to have been debarred the 
sight of so sweet a paragon for so many years. 
Mrs. Grant, too, wanted her to make friends 
with Eleanor. 

"They are just the same age," he wrote, 
" and though they only know each other's 
names now, yet they already have mutual 
friends, and are destined to a sort of cousinly 
love in the future, I hope." 

So away went Agnes Denys and Ursula, 
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under Mr. Ravenel's escort, to visit the Dean. 
And therd Mr, Ravenel had left them, ^when he 
went into the city to see Raymond Perrin. 

The visit had been of the most successfhl 
description. Agnes said it was always delight- 
fiil to see a Ribchester face, for to her Ribches- 
ter always felt like home; and she was old 
enough, too, to remember the Dean's fetther, 
and his goodness to her when a very Utile girl. 
The Dean was no less glad to see Mrs. Denys ; 
and the satisfaction in his mind was as great as 
it could be. 

Before going beu^k to the hotel, they had all 
driven to Lady Ribchester's, where Mrs. Grant 
was staying ; and they had been received with 
such a welcome as only belongs to a thor- 
oughly happy, and quite unpremeditated sur- 
prise. 

They were so glad to see Agnes. Was she 
not forgetful of her duty to her native place ? — • 
surely she did not come often enough to Ribr 
Chester? So few to see there now! How 
could she say so ? The Castle was always there. 
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and Lady Ribchester seldom absent — and now 
there will be the Deanery. 

" Ah ! that will make a great difference, don't 
forget to have me asked at least once a year, 
Mr. Dean," said Agnes. 

Mrs. Grant, who was a very charming-look- 
ing personage, of about forty-five years of age, 
perhaps, looked just as in her circumstances 
she ought to have looked ; and if she did not 
take much notice of the Dean, her daughter 
Eleanor made up for it by flirting vigorously 
with him ; and showing him off to the utmost 
advantage. 

" He often met my cousin's widow at the Cas- 
tle," said Lady Ribchester; " but we all say that 
Eleanor fell in love with him first. 1 am sure 
he thouglit of marrying her mother when he 
found there were difficulties in the way of his 
teaching Eleanor Latin and reading Dante 
with her. It was very clever of him to hit on 
a way to make everything easy ; and that they 
will all be happy, nobody doubts. Pray tell 
Mrs. Ravenel what I say." 
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Then there was some talk of her father and 
mother; and Ursula was asked why they so 
seldom — almost never — came to the Deanery. 
Lady Ribchester had never seen her father, and 
only seen her mother once or twice, several 
years ago. 

" But," she said, " we hear of them. My son 
has a great friend in Sir Mark Bosworth, and 
Sir Humphrey Fyners speaks of Ravenel Court. 
He is a connection of yours ?" 

Then Ursula said boldly — 

" Yes, but very far back ; once a Ravenel mar- 
ried a Humphrey Fyners — ^it was in 1697. And 
my father and mother have led very occupied 
lives. Ruin, almost total ruin, fell on our family 
— ^that too was, now, some time since ; but the 
work of retrieving the property was beg^m as 
soon as the loss was ascertained. My father 
led even a laborious life once, though not since 
I can remember ; and my mother helped him — - 
she has been wife and mother, steward' and 
accountant, all in one. I have had the pleasure 
of life, they had the toil. Old Ravenel, I think, 
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was worth toiling for, and that, I suppose, made 
the work harder while it lasted, and the reward 
sweeter when it came." 

There was a pretty decision, that matched 
well with her strictly beautiful face, in Ursula's 
manner, as she told the truth, with gentle pride 
in her father's life of work and her mother's 
unflinching help ; and Lady Ribchester and Mrs. 
Grant admired her immensely. They had both 
heard, through Sir Mark Bosworth, that the 
success achieved had been perfect — that Ursula 
would be the heiress of a romantic history, wide 
lands, and plenty of money ; and they had both 
of them, from the same source, a suspicion of 
the love that Sir Humphrey had confessed to 
Mr. Ravenel. 

Few things could have pleased Mrs. Grant , 
better, at this moment of her Ufe, than this 
sight of Ursula ; and the Dean himself felt that 
he had a right to be proud of his relations. 
When they parted, Eleanor said — 

'* Please not to be jealous of my love for 
your uncle — ^I have loved him a long time." 
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With which, laughing, they took their leave; 

" Ah 1 yes, it never rains but it pours,** said 
Mrs. Bavenel in her heart, as she was being 
driven to Deerhurst on the mission of love to 
which she had consented to be appointed. 

Mrs. Ernest was delighted to see her. Sir 
Mark helped her from the carriage with hearty 
thanks ; and Anastasia, who was still at Deer- 
hurst, kept her in the morning-room, by dint of 
praises and more than one embrace, just to 
say— 

" Oh 1 but you don't know how good Hum- 
phrey is; and oh I how that dreadful John 
Daynham ^" 

" Hush 1 my dear ; I am come here to-day in 
order to have no secrets. I am going to tell 
Mrs. Ernest all about John. It is right, and I 
am the person who can do it best." 

^' Mark, oh I Mark, come here. Mrs. Ravenel 
has arrived on purpose to tell Mary. She is 
going to paint and gild all his atrocities !" 

" Miss Fyners, I won't allow you to speak in 
that way." 
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" I'll say worse if you call me Miss Fyners/' 

" Anastasia, I am ashamed of you 1" Then 
they all three laughed. 

" I should not have hated him so much if he 
had not stood in Humphrey's way. Do you 
know, Mrs. Eavenel, there is but one man in the 
world wiser than Humphrey, and that is Mark ; 
and as Ursula cannot have Mark, she does 
clearly wrong not to marry Humphrey." 

" She had better wait till she is asked before 
she makes up her mind to many anybody." 

" Well, that may be true. I feel as if I had a 
gleam of hope." 

On which Mrs. Ravenel was allowed to go to 
Mrs. Ernest Daynham. 

" But you must both of you come with me, 
for I have a piece of news to tell. And when 
I have told it, go away, and let me have an 
hour alone with her." 

The news was, of course, the marriage of the 
Dean. From that marriage they easily got to 
Lady Laura's ; and then the preconcerted move 
was made, and Mrs. Ravenel said to Mary — 
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" That will do," said Dame Perrin, whose 
aged ears detected something in Ursula's reiady 
words that less experienced persons might have 
failed to distinguish — " That's enough. He had 
his good points, and I never thought them few ; 
but he had got the ghastly back-out in him — "* 
and she fixed her cold blue watery old eyes 
on Ursula's, as one who would challenge her 
to deny the same — " But there is another, my 
dear. I watched him all the winter time when 
he was down with the Major, and backwards and 
forwards 'twixt Deerhurst and Ravenel. He and 
I had many a chat together, and he would not 
have the wheel stopped, he said he liked it so. He 
would talk of your good old family, and make 
me talk of the Perrins and old Parmentor too ; 
^Jy Again and again — and what's that tale 
about the names on the quarries ? Well, he's a 
bright star, and safe to think about ; he's a man, 
my dear, without any peradventure — without 
any peradventure whatsoever." 

On which Ursula looked bravely at the Dame 
and said, " Thank you, Mrs. Perrin ; but I am 
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not going to marry Sir Humphrey Fyners. I 
would rather not." 

" As you please," was the resolutely spoken 
answer; " fatter birds than you have starved in 
the winter. But thank you kindly for stepping 
in to speak about Raymond — and you too Mrs. 
Denys," with a curtsey to Agnes. " Good- 
bye, ma'am, and thank your little company." 
With which generally acknowledged form of 
politeness the visit concluded. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MAKING THINGS RIGHT. 

^^ Love shall in that tempestuous shower 

Her brightest blossoms like the blackthorne show, 
Weake Friendship prospers by the power 
Of Fortune's sunne. Ill in her winter grow." 

Habinoton. 

" TT never rains but it pours," wrote Mrs. 

-*• Ravenel, in the letter that had followed 
her husband to London. Then she had gone 
on to apply her words. 

She had heard from her brother, the Dean. 
He had been seven years a widower, and he 
was going to be married again. He was in 
London for that special purpose ; and the fu- 
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ture wife of the pleasant and scholarly Dean 
was the Honourable Mrs. Grant, the widow of a 
cousin of Lady Ribchester, the mother of the 
young Marquis ; and Mrs. Grant was the mo- 
ther of that Eleanor Grant, who had been one 
of Mary Bos worth's bride's-maids when she be- 
came Mrs. Ernest Daynham. They all seemed 
to know her ; certainly, they all had heard of 
her, and invariably with praises of the highest 
kind. 

The Dean wished his sister could come to 
town, and bring her husband and Ursula — ^he 
had heard a great deal in praise of his niece, and 
he thought it hard to have been debarred the 
sight of so sweet a paragon for so many years. 
Mrs. Grant, too, wanted her to make friends 
with Eleanor. 

"They are just the same age," he wrote, 
" and though they only know each other's 
names now, yet they already have mutual 
Mends, and are destined to a sort of cousinly 
love in the future, I hope.'' 

So away went Agnes Denys and Ursula, 
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under Mr* Ravenel's escort, to visit the Dean. 
And there Mn Ravenel had left them, when he 
went into the city to see Raymond Perrin. 

The visit had been of the most successful 
description. Agnes said it was always delight- 
ftil to see a Ribchester face, for to her Ribches- 
ter always felt Kke home; and she was old 
enough, too, to remember the Dean's father, 
and his goodness to her when a very little girl. 
The Dean was no less glad to see Mrs. Denys ; 
and the satisfaction in his mind was as great as 
it could be. 

Before going back to the hotel, they had all 
driven to Lady Ribchester's, where Mrs. Grant 
wa« staying; and they had been received with 
such a welcome as only belongs to a thor- 
oughly happy, and quite unpremeditated sur- 
prise. 

They were so glad to see Agnes. Was she 
not forgetful of her duty to her native place I — • 
surely she did not come often enough to Ribr 
Chester I So few to see there now? How 
could she say so ? The Castle was always there, 
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and Lady Ribchester seldom absent — and now 
there will be the Deanery. 

" Ah ! that will make a great difference, don't 
forget to have me asked at least once a year, 
Mr. Dean/' said Agnes. 

Mrs. Grant, who was a very charming-look- 
ing personage, of about forty-five years of age, 
perhaps, looked just as in her circumstances 
she ought to have looked ; and if she did not 
take much notice of the Dean, her daughter 
Eleanor made up for it by flirting vigorously 
with him ; and showing him off to the utmost 
advantage. 

" He often met my cousin's widow at the Cas^ 
tie," said Lady Eibchester ; " but we all say that 
Eleanor fell in love with him first. I am sure 
he thought of marrying her mother when he 
found there were difficulties in the way of his 
teaching Eleanor Latin and reading Dante 
with her. It was very clever of him to hit on 
a way to make everything easy ; and that they 
will all be happy, nobody doubts. Pray tell 
Mrs. Ravenel what 1 say." 
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Then there was some talk of her &ther and 
mother; and Ursula was asked why they so 
seldom — almost never — came to the Deanery. 
Lady Eibchester had never seen her fetther, and 
only seen her mother once or twice, several 
years ago. 

"But," she said, "we hear of them. My eon 
has a great friend in Sir Mark Bosworth, and 
Sir Humphrey Fyners speaks of Ravenel Court. 
He is a connection of yours ?" 

Then Ursula said boldly — 

" Yes, but very far back ; once a Ravenel mar^ 
ried a Humphrey Fyners — it was in 1697. And 
my father and mother have led very occupied 
lives. Euin, almost total ruin, fell on our fiEkuiily 
— that too was, now, some time since ; but the 
work of retrieving the property was begun as 
soon as the loss was ascertained. My father 
led even a laborious life once, though not since 
I can remember ; and my mother helped him — - 
she has been wife and mother, steward' and 
accountant, all in one. I have had the pleasure 
of life, they had the toil. Old Ravenel, I think, 
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was worth toiling for, and that, I suppose, made 
the work harder while it lasted, and the reward 
sweeter when it came." 
There was a pretty decision, that matched 

« 

well with her strictly beautiful face, in Ursula's 
manner, as she told the truth, with gentle pride 
in her father's life of work and her mother's 
unflinching help ; and Lady Eibchester and Mrs. 
Grant admired her immensely. They had both 
heard, through Sir Mark Bosworth, that the 
success achieved had been perfect — that Ursula 
would be the heiress of a romantic history, wide 
lands, and plenty of money ; and they had both 
of them, from the same source, a suspicion of 
the love that Sir Humphrey had confessed to 
Mr. Eavenel. 

Few things could have pleased Mrs. Grant , 
better, at this moment of her life, than this 
sight of Ursula ; and the Dean himself felt that 
he had a right to be proud of his relations. 
When they parted, Eleanor said — 

" Please not to be jealous of my love for 
your uncle — ^I have loved him a long time." 
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With which, laughing, they took their leave. 

" Ah I yes, it never rains but it pours," said 
Mrs. Bavenel in her heart, as she was being 
driven to Deerhurst on the mission of love to 
which she had consented to be appointed. 

Mrs. Ernest was delighted to see her. Sir 
Mark helped her from the carriage with hearty 
thanks ; and Anastasia, who was still at Deer- 
hurst, kept her in the morning-room, by dint of 
praises and more than one embrace, just to 
say— 

" Oh 1 but you don't know how good Hum- 
phrey is; and oh I how that dreadful John 
Daynham ^" 

" Hush I my dear ; I am come here to-day in 
order to have no secrets. I am going to tell 
Mrs. Ernest all about John. It is right, and I 
am the person who can do it best." 

" Mark, oh I Mark, come here. Mrs. Ravenel 
has arrived on purpose to tell Mary. She is 
going to paint and gild all his atrocities !" 

" Miss Fyners, I won't allow you to speak in 
that way." 
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" I'll say worse if you call me Miss Fyners/' 

" Anastasia, I am ashamed of you I" Then 
they all three laughed. 

" I should not have hated him so much if he 
had not stood in Humphrey's way. Do you 
know, Mrs. Ravenel, there is but one man in the 
world wiser than Humphrey, and that is Mark ; 
and as Ursula cannot have Mark, she does 
clearly wrong not to marry Humphrey." 

" She had better wait till she is asked before 
she makes up her mind to marry anybody." 

" Well, that may be true. I feel as if I had a 
gleam of hope." 

On which Mrs. Ravenel was allowed to go to 
Mrs. Ernest Daynham. 

" But you must both of you come with me, 
for I have a piece of news to tell. And when 
I have told it, go away, and let me have an 
hour alone with her." 

The news was, of course, the marriage of the 
Dean. From that marriage they easily got to 
Lady Laura's ; and then the preconcerted move 
was made, and Mrs. Ravenel said to Mary — 
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" That will do," said Dame Perrin, whose 
aged ears detected something in Ursula's ready 
words that less experienced persons might have 
failed to distinguish — " That's enough. He had 
his good points, and I never thought them few ; 
but he had got the ghastly back-out in him — ^" 
and she fixed her cold blue watery old eyes 
on Ursula's, as one who would challenge her 
to deny the same — " But there is another, my 
dear. I watched him all the winter time when 
he was down with the Major, and backwards and 
forwards 'twixt Deerhurst and Ravenel. He and 
X had many a chat together, and he would not 
have the wheel stopped, he said he liked it so. He 
would talk of your good old family, and make 
me talk of the Perrins and old Parmentor too ; 
^J9 again and again — and what's that tale 
about the names on the quarries I Well, he's a 
bright star, and safe to think about ; he's a man, 
my dear, without any peradventure — without 
any peradventure whatsoever." 

On which Ursula looked bravely at the Dame 
and said, " Thank you, Mrs. Perrin ; but I am 
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not going to marry Sir Humphrey Fyners, I • 
would rather not." 

" As you please," was the resolutely spoken 
answer; " fatter birds than you have starved in 
the winter. But thank you kindly for stepping 
in to speak about Raymond — and you too Mrs. 
Denys," with a curtsey to Agnes. " Good- 
bye, ma'am, and thank your little company." 
With which generally acknowledged form of 
politeness the visit concluded. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

MAKING THINGS RIGHT. 

^^ Love shall in that tempestuous shower 

Her brightest blossoms like the blackthorne show, 
Weake Friendship prospers by the power 
Of Fortune's sunne. Ill in her winter grow.** 

HvVBINOTON. 

" TT never rains but it ponrB," wrote Mrs. 

-*• Ravenel, in the letter that had followed 
her husband to London. Then she had gone 
on to apply her words. 

She had heard from her brother, the Dean. 
He had been seven years a widower, and he 
was going to be married again. He was in 
London for that special purpose ; and the fu- 
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ture wife of "the pleasant and scholarly Dean 
was the Honourable Mrs. Grant, the widow of a 
cousin of Lady Ribchester, the mother of the 
young Marquis ; and Mrs. Grant was the mo- 
ther of that Eleanor Grant, who had been one 
of Mary Boeworth-, bria,V„.,d, when *e l^ 
came Mrs. Ernest Daynham. They all seemed 
to know her ; certainly, they all had heard of 
her, and invariably with praises of the highest 
kind. 

The Dean wished his sister could come to 
town, and bring her husband and Ursula — he 
had heard a great deal in praise of his niece, and 
he thought it hard to have been debarred the 
sight of so sweet a paragon for so many years. 
Mrs. Grant, too, wanted her to make friends 
with Eleanor. 

"They are just the same age," he wrote, 
" and though they only know each other's 
names now, yet they already have mutual 
friends, and are destined to a sort of cousinly 
love in the future, I hope." 

So away went Agnes Denys and Ursula, 
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under Mr< Ravenel's escort, to visit the Dean. 
And there Mn Ravenel had left them, when he 
went into the city to see Raymond Perrin. 

The visit had been of the most successful 
description. Agnes said it was always delight- 
fill to see a Ribchester face, for to her Ribches- 
ter always felt like home; and she was old 
enough, too, to remember the Dean's feither, 
and his goodness to her when a very little girL 
The Dean was no less glad to see Mrs. Denys ; 
and the satisfaction in his mind was as great as 
it could be. 

Before going beck to the hotel, they had all 
driven to Lady Ribchester's, where Mrs. Grant 
was staying ; and they had been received with 
such a welcome as only belongs to a thor- 
oughly happy, and quite unpremeditated sur- 
prise. 

They were so glad to see Agnes. Was she 
not forgetful of her duty to her native place I — • 
surely she did not come often enough to Ribr 
Chester? So few to see there nowt How 
could she say so ? The Castle was always there, 
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and Lady Ribchester seldom absent — and now 
there will be the Deanery. 

" Ah ! that will make a great diflference, don't 
forget to have me asked at least once a year, 
Mr. Dean," said Agnes. 

Mrs. Grant, who was a very charming-look- 
ing personage, of about forty-five years of age, 
perhaps, looked just as in her circumstances 
she ought to have looked ; and if she did not 
take much notice of the Dean, her daughter 
Eleanor made up for it by flirting vigorously 
with him ; and showing him off to the utmost 
advantage. 

" He often met my cousin's widow at the Cas- 
tle," said Lady Ribchester; " but we all say that 
Eleanor fell in love with him first. I am sure 
he thouglit of marrying her mother when he 
found there were difficulties in the way of his 
teaching Eleanor Latin and reading Dante 
with her. It was very clever of him to hit on 
a way to make everything easy ; and that they 
will all be happy, nobody doubts. Pray tell 
Mrs. Ravenel what 1 say." 
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Then there was some talk of her father and 
mother; and Ursula was asked why they so 
seldom — ^almost never — came to the Deanery. 
Lady Ribchester had never seen her father, and 
only seen her mother once or twice, several 
years ago. 

" But," she said, " we hear of them. My son 
has a great friend in Sir Mark Bosworth, and 
Sir Humphrey Fyners speaks of Ravenel Court. 
He is a connection of yours ?" 

Then Ursula said boldly — 

" Yes, but very far back ; once a Ravenel mar^ 
ried a Humphrey Fyners — it was in 1697. And 
my father and mother have led very occupied 
lives. Ruin, almost total ruin, fell on our family 
— ^that too was, now, some time since ; but the 
work of retrieving the property was begun as 
soon as the loss was ascertained. My father 
led even a laborious life once, though not since 
I can remember ; and my mother helped him — - 
she has been wife and mother, steward' and 
accountant, all in one. I have had the pleasure 
of life, they had the toil. Old Ravenel, I think, 
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was worth toiling for, and that, I suppose, made 
the work harder while it lasted, and the reward 
sweeter when it came." 

There was a pretty decision, that matched 
well with her strictly beautiful face, in Ursula's 
manner, as she told the truth, with gentle pride 
in her father's life of work and her mother's 
unflinching help ; and Lady Ribchester and Mrs. 
Grant admired her immensely. They had both 
heard, through Sir Mark Bosworth, that the 
success achieved had been perfect — that Ursula 
would be the heiress of a romantic history, wide 
lands, and plenty of money ; and they had both 
of them, from the same source, a suspicion of 
the love that Sir Humphrey had confessed to 
Mr. Ravenel. 

Few things could have pleased Mrs. Grant . 
better, at this moment of her life, than this 
sight of Ursula ; and the Dean himself felt that 
he had a right to be proud of his relations. 
When they parted, Eleanor said — 

'* Please not to be jealous of my love for 
your uncle — ^I have loved him a long time." 
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With which, laughing, they took their leavew 

" Ah I yes, it never rains but it pours," said 
Mrs. Ravenel in her heart, as she was being 
driven to Deerhurst on the mission of love to 
which she had consented to be appointed. 

Mrs. Ernest was delighted to see her. Sir 
Mark helped her from the carriage with hearty 
thanks ; and Anastasia, who was still at Deer- 
hurst, kept her in the morning-room, by dint of 
praises and more than one embrace, just to 
say— 

" Oh I but you don't know how good Hum- 
phrey is; and oh! how that dreadfol John 
Daynham ^" 

" Hush ! my dear ; I am come here to-day in 
order to have no secrets. I am going to tell 
Mrs. Ernest all about John. It is right, and I 
am the person who can do it best." 

^^ Mark, oh I Mark, come here. Mrs. Ravenel 
has arrived on purpose to tell Mary. She is 
going to paint and gild all his atrocities !" 

^^Miss Fyners, I won't allow you to speak in 
that way." 
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" I'll Bay worse if you call me Miss Fyners." 

" Anastasia, I am ashamed of you !" Then 
they all three laughed. 

" I should not have hated him so much if he 
had not stood in Humphrey's way. Do you 
know, Mrs. Ravenel, there is but one man in the 
world wiser than Humphrey, and that is Mark ; 
and as Ursula cannot have Mark, she does 
clearly wrong not to marry Humphrey." 

" She had better wait till she is asked before 
she makes up her mind to marry anybody." 

" Well, that may be true. I feel as if I had a 
gleam of hope." 

On which Mrs. Ravenel was allowed to go to 
Mrs. Ernest Daynham. 

" But you must both of you come with me, 
for I have a piece of news to tell. And when 
I have told it, go away, and let me have an 
hour alone with her." 

The news was, of course, the marriage of the 
Dean. From that marriage they easily got to 
Lady Laura's ; and then the preconcerted move 
was made, and Mrs. Bavenel said to Mary — 
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" There is something to tell you about John. 
You know how we have loved all the Dayn- 
hams I The boys were like my own sons, and 
one day you and I will please ourselves, and 
ease our hearts, each in her own way, by talk- 
ing of the dear one who is gone ; but to-day I 
want to talk of John." 

Mrs. Ernest's interest was roused; and by 
degrees, drop by drop, as it were — ^but every 
drop reflecting rainbow colours from the great 
sun of her beautifying love — the story of John^s 
treachery was told. 

It was a hard thing to do, for Mrs. Bavenel 
was not one to forget her own dignity, or make 
light of the insult that she honestly felt had 
been cast upon them ; neither could she make 
light of the deadly trial that her child had 
passed through. And Mrs. Ernest, feelingly alive 
to the good deeds they had done to her father 
when she — ^being in straits such as love had 
surely never driven any woman's shipwrecked 
heart into before — ^had been parted from him^ 
was not very likely to think leniently of evil 
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done to Ursula, whom she lovied ; and this Mrs. 
Ravenel knew. So, not to do less than justice 
to herself, and yet not to alarm Mrs. Ernest 
with a story of dishonour, which would make 
her ashamed of John Daynham, was a great 
difficulty. But she accomplished the work. 
She did it as a work of mercy; and she ended 
by saying that Mrs. Daynham had so taken it 
all to heart, that Mr. Ravenel and Ursula had 
gone to her " to make it right." 

The first thing her hearer said was, " Ernest 
would never have done ihaiJ^ 

" No. He was of a higher nature — as to that 
sort of thing, I mean. When he loved, he wor- 
shipped, even with an unreasonable worship." 

" That was it," said Mary. She always held 
fast by the fact that the momentary despair 
grew out of his great love for her. Then she 
spoke of Ursula — " How can a woman bear 
desertion if she has really loved? Did she 
really love him?" 

" Yes." 

" To be suddenly beggared of the best gift 
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that the world has got I Oh ! Mrs. Bavenel, 
you are very calm under her sufferings — she did 
suffer I" 

** Yes." 

" And she has forgiven him r 

" Because she loved so well, she forgave him ; 
when she was calm enough to think, when she 
was strong enough to stand upright again." 
Still Mrs. Ernest did not look quite satisfied — 
she kept her appealing eyes on Mrs. Ravenel's 
face. Then the good woman said in soft tones, 
" Suffering is not always bad — ^need never be 
bad. It is best to suffer — very often it is best. 
John may have his sufferings too. But he has 
got a straight road before him now, and we 
must all help him to keep in it. You under- 
stand, it has been great suffering to his mother ; 
and she is glad for me to tell you what she 
did not find herself strong enough to say for 
herself." 

So Mrs. Ernest knew and understood; and 
she felt that John had had one of those sudden 
slides which in the slippery ways of this life 
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are encountered by the unwary traveller some- 
times ; and that he had fotmd himself off the 
straight road which he had chosen, and on 
another path, against which he had not guarded 
himself; and on which now he had decided to 
go. She caught herself pitying John. Even 
while she was sympathizing with Ursula, and 
crowning her with admiration, she was forgiv- 
ing the man who had wounded her — all of 
which was the consequence of that motherly 
art with which Mrs. Ravenel had told her 
story. 

But one thing there was no difficulty about — 
the pleasure with which the Dean's marriage was 
received was universal. " Such a good thing for 
Eleanor," said Anastasia. ^' She will so Uke a 
settled home. They were always here, there, 
and everywhere — at Rome or Ventnor, or Lake 
Como, or at Killamey. Mrs. Grant said that 
they could never afford to move if she set up a 
regular establishment ; and that to be perpetu- 
ally in a street was bad for Eleanor. But the 
Deanery will be delightful. And when we are 
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all at the Castle, we shall see them in their new 
home. How delightful !" 

"Are you going to the Castle soon ?" 

Then Mrs. Ravenel learnt that Sir Mark, Sir 
Humphrey, and Anastasia would be at the 
Castle just when her brother had asked her to 
bring Ursula to him. In her heart, Mrs. Ravenel 
was always travelling forth after Sir Humph- 
rey. She dressed her simplicity in the robes of 
scheming for the great liking she had for him. 
Perhaps they might all meet — ^meet at the 
Deanery, meet at the Castle — ^anyway ; if Sir 
Humphrey were at the Castle, he could find 
Ursula at the Deanery if he chose to seek her 
there. And so fiill of motherly meditation, she 
said "good-bye" to her friends, and drove 
home. 

" What will become of Eleanor I" asked Mrs. 
Ernest, when her guest was gone. " What will 
she do at first after her mother's marriage? 
Shall we ask her here, Anastasia ?" 

So Eleanor Grant was written to, and con- 
gratulated, and asked to Deerhurst. 
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But she said she had promised Lady Rib- 
chester to go to the Castle. " And I am to stay 
there," she said, "for a month or six weeks 
after my mother and the dear Dean return. By 
which time my home at the Deanery will be 
ready for me. I hope we may all meet at the 
Castle." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE world's a stage. 

*^ Suppose me dead, and then sappoee 
A club assembled at the Rose, 
Where, from discourse of this and that, 
I grow the subject of their chat.*' 

Swift. 

WHEN John Daynham parted from Mr. 
Ravenel and Urania at the railway- 
station, he had left them with a worried heart, 
that wonld not be quieted. It had been a great 
trial to see Ursula, and to part from her, as he 
had never done in his life before, without a 
smile, or any token of feeling whatever. He 
knew that he loved her, and that he could 
not help loving her. The tumult of feeling 
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arose from the effort that was necessary to 
keep the old love down in his sote heiart, and 
to preserve the courage that the contest called 
for. He knew that he had left the greats 
good in leaving Ursula ; he knew that he should 
have been wiser and better if he could haVe 
stood firm to that allegiance — ^he even felt that 
his life might be led in healthier places, and 
that he might be morally a stronger man with 
Ursula for a wife than could ever be the case 
with Lady Laura by his side, and himself trans- 
planted into Lady Laura's world. He had les- 
sened himself in reality — ^he knew that. But 
the knowledge was of no Use to him. 

He walked out on the pleasant, opeix com- 
mon ; he struck aside to the rocks and trees ; 
he walked fast to kill thought, then he stood 
still to collect his energies. He was slaying 
tender memories, because they had become such 
as he had no right to entertain ; he was stif- 
ling rising regrets, because he had determined 
that they could avail him nothing. He was 
wrestling with himself. It was the only thing 
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With which, laughing, they took their leave, 

" Ah 1 yes, it never rains but it pours," said 
Mrs. Ravenel in her heart, as she was being 
driven to Deerhurst on the mission of love to 
which she had consented to be appointed. 

Mrs. Ernest was delighted to see her. Sir 
Mark helped her from the carriage with hearty 
thanks ; and Anastasia, who was still at Deer- 
hurst, kept her in the morning-room, by dint of 
praises and more than one embrace, just to 
say— 

" Oh 1 but you don't know how good Hum- 
phrey is; and oh! how that dreadful John 
Daynham '' 

" Hush ! my dear ; I am come here to-day in 
order to have no secrets. I am going to tell 
Mrs. Ernest all about John. It is right, and I 
am the person who can do it best." 

" Mark, oh 1 Mark, come here. Mrs. Ravenel 
has arrived on purpose to tell Mary. She is 
going to paint and gild all his atrocities I" 

"Miss Fyners, I won't allow you to speak in 
that way." 
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" I'll say worse if you call me Miss Fyners." 

^^ Anastasia, I am ashamed of you !" Then 
they all three laughed. 

^' I should not have hated him so much if he 
had not stood in Humphrey's way. Do you 
know, Mrs. Ravenel, there is but one man in the 
world wiser than Humphrey, and that is Mark ; 
and as Ursula cannot have Mark, she does 
clearly wrong not to marry Humphrey." 

" She had better wait till she is asked before 
she makes up her mind to many anybody." 

" Well, that may be true. I feel as if I had a 
gleam of hope." 

On which Mrs. Ravenel was allowed to go to 
Mrs. Ernest Daynham. 

" But you must both of you come with me, 
for I have a piece of news to tell. And when 
I have told it, go away, and let me have an 
hour alone with her." 

The news was, of course, the marriage of the 
Dean. From that marriage they easily got to 
Lady Laura's ; and then the preconcerted move 
was made, and Mrs. Ravenel said to Mary — 
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knee, every thought of his heart, every deed and 
every word that had made him vile in his own 
eyes ; but one portion of his trial was that it 
had become a duty to act a part. So he said 
to his mother that he had seen the Bavenels, 
and that it was a good thing over. He said he 
was glad that she looked like her old self — so 
well and cheerful. 

But his mother was tired of unreaUty ; she 
spoke out about the Bavenels, and about herself; 
she said how she had been unfaithful to them 
in her heart ; and laying her hand with authority 
on her son's arm, she said, 

*'And you — ^you played, when you ought 
either to have been as serious as life and death, 
or never have felt at all." 

"Even so," said John. "You are right, 
mother." And he said no more. She looked 
vriBtfally at him. "There is no more to say," 
he answered. " What was, was ; what is, is /" 

" You are very happy, John t" 

" Happy," he replied — " yes, happy I" 

" No regrets t" 
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^' Mother, you have as good as told me that I 
have once been base — ^is not once enough f " 

He jumped up from his seat, in the excitement 
of what she thought was anger ; but he was 
only on the stage, doing an actor's part. 

" Well, well," she said, " it has all come right 
now. I am going back to Dovecotes soon." 

" And I want Mary to ask the Maplebys to 
Deerhurst. They could visit you at the same 
time." 

"Yes," she said, meditating — "yes. And 
they could be there when Ursula is with Lady 
Mary. She is going again to Sandycombe, she 
says." 

" That is nothing to me, nor to anybody." 

"There is a coarseness in things that are 
overdone. It would be better for her to be 
away." 

"And I only assert that there is nothing 
either to do or not to do. I hope the Maple- 
bys will visit Sandycombe from Deerhurst. / 
shall." 

Mrs. Daynham said nothing further. If a 
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century of the waves of time had gone over 
these sands of Kfe, they could not have been 
beaten harder, or more completely have lost 
the traces of former footsteps. As to that past, 
it was no more. 

Then the Dean was married, and before he 
and his new wife went to Ribchester they 
visited Ravenel. By this time Sir Henry 
and Lady Smith were at Daynham, and Mrs. 
Daynham was at Dovecotes. Mary was alone 
at Deerhurst, and John Daynham was with the 
Maplebys. " The most devoted lover !" so said 
Lady Mapleby. 

It was very true; and lovely little Lady Laura 
was so irresistibly tyrannical, that John's devotion 
was in a state of perpetual exhibition ; and not 
the least of his rewards was the perfection of 
Lady Mapleby's approbation. And yet John 
had his trials ; and so, according to Lady Laura, 
had she. 

Mr. Malmesby had again said, contemplating 
the expensiveness of so very ornamental a wife, 
that " Daynham had better not cut the London 
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firm;" and the little lady had been ftirious, 
and had felt the indignity of the suggestion 
terribly. 

Then John Daynham, when speaking of the 
visits they were to pay to his mother and sister- 
in-law, had said that she must grow very fond 
of Daynham, and that they should not probably 
be in London every year. 

" Not every season I Oh ! yes, they should ! 
And what was there to grow fond of? Did 
he expect her to love the tables and chairs t" 

" Yes," he had answered, " and the chimney- 
pieces and staircase ; but chiefly the beloved 
old family pictures, and the cedars, which are 
historical." 

"But everybody has everything in these 
days," said Lady Laura. "People pull down 
old houses to sell them — and everybody has 
grandfathers, you know. There are so many 
of ours, I am quite tired of them; and then 
the cedars, and their history — oh ! John, I don't 
like to think of the time when your mother 
strove so hard. Manima likes it, and says you 
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are of a Spartan race. But it could not be 
very comfortable to be a Spartan. And thet« 
was somebody else who strove, and fagged, 
and rose early, and late took rest, and ate the 
bread of carefnlness — ^it is all forbidden in the 
BiWe, isn't it r 

Then John knghed, and «*put her mind 
straight," as she called it. And she changed, 
and said she was so glad he was not like other 
people — ^not Inrosqne like Mr. Malmesbj, nor so 
coldly refining as Lord Holt, nor yet so horribly 
always up in impoesiUe clouds of politics like 
Augusta's husband. After which praises, the 
lady would shower down on John such merry 
flattery, it was like being pelted with rose- 
leaves. He was obliged to stand on the defen- 
sive, and cry for mercy. Her charming extra- 
vagances were quite bewildering. She was a 
creature at play with life, and she would play 
on till, what with the very confusion that her 
witcheries wrought on him, and the irrepressi- 
ble and most natural desire for a little good 
serious earnest, he felt almost crazy. For plain^ 
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consoling, supporting food he had always to go 
to her mother ; and so tp her mother he went, 
and those two giew fonder of each other every- 
day. 

But, in the meantime, the real play of life was 
being worked out, and the gathering together 
of many friends was occurring a|; Ribchester 
Castle. 

" My dear Athanasia," exclaimed Lady Rib- 
chester, as she stood in front of the entrance to 
the Castle, in out-door costume, ready to wel- 
come her guest, ^^ I am so glad to see you I 
Tour brother got here this morning, and I hear 
from Ifondon that Sir Mark will be here this 
evening. We are sudi a party of old frienda I 
Kleanor Grant m goioe to the Deanery — ^you 
know the Dean haSt come back, and they have 
brought Ursula Bavenel with them. As I was 
sure that they would like yet a little more of 
their own company, I sent to say wq must have 
Mi09 Re-yenel here^ — I hope that Eleanor will 
bring her back. The Dean and Mrs. Petty dine 
h^^ to-DftOjr3^Wi" 
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'^ How pleasant !" said Anastasia. And then 
she went on to say how much everyone liked 
Ursula— how impossible it was not to like 
her. 

They walked into the library, and there re- 
freshed themselves with tea, for it was five 
o'clock ; and the talk between the young lady 
and the elderly matron grew fast and confiden- 
tial, about friends and other people, who were 
interesting each in their own particular way, 
but had not got within the circle which bound 
the world of friendship yet. They talked of 
Mrs. Daynham, and Athanasia pronounced her 
to be a most interesting woman ; of Mrs. Ernest 
— as still for distinction, the young widow at 
Deerhurst was called — ^and Athanasia grew 
eloquent. Mary was a wonder of excellence ; 
there was true romance in the view she always 
adhered to as to Ernest and his sin. Athanasia 
agreed with her ftiture sister-in-law in every 
thought and feeling ; she grieved over Ernest's 
memory — she forgave him all his crime. 

"But she actually suffered poverty I" ex- 
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claimed Lady Ribchester — " at least, so people 
whispered." 

"Whick only proves how they loved each 
other. She would never be tempted by any 
distress to expose his sin. She says she should 
have won him again to safe ways, if she could 
only have got him to go back to England. 
She loved him too well to lower him in any- 
body's eyes ; she knew him so well. He was a 
man of exquisite sensibilities. He had but one 
fault. He was worth suflfering for. And but 
for that unlucky fact of the recognition of the 
Daynham lace, and Mark's coming on her by 
accident, she would have got him straight, and 
won him to a creditable life. And Mrs. Ravenel 
— ^who is the most charming and the most sen- 
sible woman — ^Mrs. Ravenel says that Mary 
judged Ernest quite rightly/ You know he 
must have been a wonderful man to be loved so 
much." 

" And she a wonderful woman." 

Then they got upon John Daynham and 
Lady Laura. And on that subject, for love of 
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good Mrs. Bavenel, whose tendemefis had won 
Athanasia's heart, not a word was said of him 
and Ursula. Perhaps, too, ont of respect to 
Ursula, Athanasia held her tongue^ and also 
because she remembered the name written on 
the old window by the diamond ring, and felt 
that she had herself something in common with 
the &mily from which her own name was in- 
herited. 

Then, walking up and down the terrace, 
where the shadow of the house made a pleasant 
shelter from the western sun. Lady Bibchester 
went on to talk of her guests. They were go- 
ing to press all they could into the next three 
weeks, because her son, the Marquis, was going 
then to Ireland. 

"When Ribchester is gone," she said, "I 
shall see a succession of my own particular 
friends, who will not think the presence of a 
host a necessity. Stupid people, my dear, who 
will drive about in the afternoons, and be con- 
tent with gardens and dairies in the morning ; 
if you have any spare time, you could give me 
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some of it ; but you must offer — ^I could not ask 
you to such dulness, you know. I wonder if 
Mrs. Herbert is too ill to axx^ompany her hus- 
band? Mrs. Denys has promised me. How 
fond she is of Miss Ravenel !" 

And so the talk got back to Ursula; but 
Anastasia was scrupulously honourp^ble, and 
never even hinted that John Daynham was " a 
wretch." 

They paced up and down till Eleanor Grant 
returned, and triumphantly pointed to Ursula 
by her side. 

" Oh I" she said, " the dear Dean was so glad 
to get rid of her r 

"Am I to contradict that?" asked Ursula, 
smiling and blushing under Lady Ribchester's 
flattering welcome. 

" No, don't contradict Eleanor ; she is a spoilt 
child, and could not bear it. Besides, it ought 
to be true." 

Then came Athanasia's welcome ; and when 
Ursula and Eleanor were sent tb the library for 
their gihare of the afternoon refreshment, Lady 
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Ribcheeter said-to Miss Fyners that she thongfat 
their new friend remarkably handsome. 

^^ I was quite taken by her appearance last 
month in London. You know 1 had never seen 
her before." 

^^ She. is as good as she is beautifrd," said 
Athan^rsia, remembering her brother's love; 
^ and she is not quite like a new friend to us. 
I am called after an Athanasia Bavenel, T^ho 
married a forefather of ours. Humphrey says 
that Ursula is like her. Do you remember the 
fall-length picture of a girl in grey satin, with 
a dog by her side, and a white lily in her 
hand!" 

" Yes." 

" That was Miss Ravenel." And then came a 
mention of the pane of glass, and a description 
of Elijah's parlour, all of which gave Lady Rib- 
chester great satisfaction. It was exactly in 
her way, she said ; and she ended by observing 
that Arthur Thelsby would be there — she 
meant that Mr. Thelsby, who was the cousin of 
h^r son, and the man who had been in love 
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with Lady Laura ; and, as Miss Ravenel would 
be an heiress, it would be a capital match for 
him. 

" Oh I please don't !" cried Athanasia. 

"What is the matter?" 

" I should not like it." 

"But Arthur is thoroughly deserving. My 
dear, Arthur is a very superior sort of young 
man, as young men go. He was foolish to fall 
in love with Lady Laura, but she flirted with 
him shamefully. I am no believer in Lady 
Laura," said Lady . Ribchester, with smiling 
scorn; and as if it were not worth while to 
criish such a butterfly on the wheel, she went 
on to talk of something else immediately. But 
she could not help returning to Ursula. " She 
has a good fortune, everybody knows." 

" It vnll be more than goodj I believe." 

" I shall tell Arthur." 

Then Athanasia never answered. She could 
not speak of her brother without speaking of 
John Daynham; and, concerning him, Mrs. 
Ravenel had made her feel that she must be 

b2 
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mlent, though she had never asked for silence 
from her. 

But, before the night came, other people, 
who had not been made subject to Mrs. Ra- 
venel's influence, had told the whole story. 

It had been something of a trial for Sir 
Humphrey to meet Ursula. Of course he sup- 
posed that she had been told of his conversation 
with her father, and of course she felt that Sir 
Humphrey might one day try again, as he had 
been givien John Daynham as the reason for his 
not being listened to. They had both known 
that they should meet at the Castle, and they 
had both determined not to be shy of such a 
meeting. Of all the young men there, Ursula 
only knew Sir Mark Bosworth and himself and 
for that re^on, as well as for other causes, he 
was necessarily obliged to be pleasant to her. 
He was very well satisfied to find himself met 
without a single flutter of consciousness ; just 
as if the interview with her father had never 
been. It was a matter of womanly dignity to 
Ursula that she shotdd be thus at ease, and by 
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such conduct make Sir Humphrey at ease also. 
And if anything had been required to decide 
Sir Humphrey in his admiration of her, her 
manner under the then present circumstances 
would have been sufficient to that end. It 
made Athanasia hve her ; and Sir Mark whis- 
pered a strong opinion as to her perfections. 

When that hour of confidence came, when 
men gossip, and cigars disappear in smoke. 
Miss Ravenel's beauty was spoken of. In an 
unlucky moment. Lord Ribchester told his 
cousin to make up his mind quickly, or he ' 
might interfere on his own account; and Sir 
Humphrey, who had no kindness towards John 
Daynham, and some vague feeling that he 
would change the current of talk, said something 
as to a man whom she had once loved, and 
whose conduct might well have taught her to 
distrust their sex. Soon the name came out — 
John Daynham; and how Mr. Thelsby heard 
that name, no one there ever forgot. He would 
hear all. He would master every fact. This 
was the true history of some dreamy idea of his 
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being an engaged man when he first g^t ad- 
mittance into the Maplebjs' house. Words 
grew loud; language became stronger than 
necessary. Lord Ribchester tried to sflenoe his 
cousin by reminding him that he had never 
had a chance with Lady Laura — ^had never 
even risked it. No. But that she should fidl 
a prey to a man bo deeply dishonoured! 
Poor John Daynham I He was painted black 
enough that memorable night; and when the 
morning came, not even the cool reflection 
said to belong to dawn and daylight made 
him an atom worthier in these men's minds. 

When Ursula appeared at the break&st- 
table, they all unconsciously bowed down be- 
fore her, because a man like themselves had 
been a traitor to her. . And to Ursula there 
was a certain sort of healing in all this. By 
imperceptibly smaU degrees, she was growing 
in good humour with herself. After all said 
and suffered, John Daynham's &lsity had not 
degraded her from her place among women. 
She was more than welcomed in the neigh- 
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boxirhood of her mother's old traditions. She 
was in no sense the worse for the trial she 
had passed through ; and she was safe in the 
future from all the danger of the past. She 
knew that — ^but how she knew it, she did not 
know ; and she was happy. 

After a week at the Castle, the Dean 
came with his wife, and took both Eleanor 
and his niece back with him. The two girls 
were parted with very reluctantly. 

" I shall be dull now the young life is leaving 
me," said Lady Ribchester to Mrs. Petty. " My 
son goes to Ireland to his friend Lord Fitz- 
patrick to-morrow; and Athanasia's brother 
goes with him. She goes back to Deerhurst to 
meet the Maplebys." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MANY MEETINGS. 



^' So beautiful, she hurtB me like the day 
Let suddenly on sick eyes.^' 

Mbs. B. Browning. 

TTRSULA'S summons back to Ravenel came 
^ in a pleasant way by a letter from her mo- 
ther. It was a letter to be read by anybody, 
but it told Ursula much more than it told to 
anybody else. 

" Take a first-class ticket for Anne" — she was 
Ursula's "hand-maiden," to use her father's lan- 
guage — "as far as Bristol. There you will find 
your father waiting for you. He has some 
business to transact in that city, so he ar- 
ranges his affairs to meet you. The Mapleby 
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party are at Deerhurst. It has been some- 
thing of a trial to Mrs. Ernest, remember- 
ing of course that when they were last there 
it was for her wedding. But it is well for her 
to begin to mix in the life about her. She is 
too young to live any longer so secluded. 
And she welcomes her brotheivin-law's future 
wife as a sister. Sir Mark has sold out of 
the army ; but perhaps he told you that when 
he saw you at the Castle. He and Athanasia 
are to be married in October, and, until the first 
two years of Mrs. Ernest's widowhood are past, 
they are to live at Deerhurst. We had a letter 
from him yesterday, teUing «s the time was fixed. 
John Daynham's wedding-day is named for the 
fourteenth of September. They pay a visit to 
Dovecotes (where Mrs. Daynham is, [[and look- 
ing very well), and then go to London for the 
ceremony. Lady Mary is at the Seat. She 
has asked for you to be with her, and she 
hopes you will stay some time. Mrs. Denys 
will be your companion at Sandycombe at first; 
and after that, I understand, Mrs. Denys and 
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Mr. Herbert both go to Ribchester Castle. 
They will leave Mrs. Herbert with Lady Mary, 
so you may be useful and your father and 
I should like you to accept this invitation. 
Dick and the pony-carriage can be spared to 
you, a« usual." 

Almost the only tlnng that seemed quite 
clear to Ursula's mind on reading this was that 
John would be married in rather less than three 
weeks. Then she knew that her mother had 
catalogued all these things, and refrained 
from aU observations, because she wished her 
to show the letter to the Dean ; which Ursula 
immediately proceeded to do. 

All day long the two marriages were talked 
of; and then Ursula knew that her mother had 
been wise to say these things, and summon 
her home in the same letter. Somehow, she. 
felt that she could not bear having John's- 
marriage talked of, and Lady Laura perpetually, 
discussed. 

*' Eleanor does not care for her," said Mrs. 
Petty. 
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"She never cared for me," said Elea^ 
nori 

"Among young ladies, must love always 
be simultaneous — ^may neither love the other 
first!" 

"Mr. Dean," explained Eleanor, "in the 
language of ladies, 'not to care' suggests 
possible contempt, and invites to abhor- 
rence." 

"But, my dear," said Mrs. Petty, "you 
never abhorred Lady Laura; don't use such 
strong expressions." 

" The Dean teaches me long words. I never 
knew any till I knew him." 

" Still, Eleanor, I should now like to know 
yom* feelings as to Lady Laura," persisted the 
Dean. 

" She is a jar and a jangle," said Eleanor ; 
and then Ursula laughed. 

It was the first time she had ever laughed 
aloud about this marriage of John's. It felt like 
a healthy exercise. 

" Go on," said the Dean, helping himself to 
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some more hashed mutton, for they were all 
at luncheon. 

" I don't know anything about her — any- 
4thing more about her, I mean. I should think 
Mr. Daynham would probably go mad." 

" He is crazy about her now," said Mrs. Petty, 
*' and he yet seems to be a very sensible, steady 
young man." 

" There lies the danger. She is so perverse ; 
perverse without knowing it, which is so dread- 
ful." 

« Why, here is a new teaching m morals," 
said the Dean. ^' May not her ignorance save 
her I" 

^^It is not ignorance; it arises from an in- 
ordinate self-appreciation. She clatters and, 
clangs at me, and believes that, though I may 
not love her, I must admire her." 

" Oh 1" cried the Dean, with a long breath ; 
for he had heard Mr. Malmesby's opinion — ^that 
Lady Laura was too ornamental — ^and now he 
had heard the woman's reason of the gentle- 
man's judgment. "Oh I" 
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Then he turned to his niece. " Do you know 
her, Ursula!" 

" No. I saw her once ; she was one of Mrs. 
Ernest's bridesmaids. I thought her excessively 
pretty." 

" So she is," said Eleanor. " Nothing can be 
better to look at." 

After this, as talking went on, and other 
matters were discussed, Ursula could not help 
thinking of John Daynham, and feeling sorry 
for him. She had known him all her life ; and 
he was not the sort of person to like "jangle 
and jar" of any sort, for any continuance. All 
the " clatter and clanging" he had liked to do 
himself. As a boy, he had had a sort of pleasxu*e 
in teasing people. He had never been at all 
distinguished for patience. Poor John Dayn- 
ham I perhaps he had first liked Ursula be- 
cause she could endure, and wait on him 
with an aU-suffering gentleness, always beUev- 
ing him the dearest and best of boy-mortals. 
Perhaps, because she had given him credit for 
every virtue, he had practised them until with- 
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drawn from her influence and left to stand 
alone, and work out life by himself. Ursnla 
knew that he would never have loved her if she 
had been like Lady Laura — ^arid yet, in less than 
three weeks he was to be married I 

When Ursula got back to Ravenel, she found 
that great progress had been made in the ar- 
ranging of the new rooms, and the exterior re- 
storation of entrance gates and enclosing walls. 

The beloved old home looked quietly grand 
and tenderly beautiftil as she approached it 
once more. Farm buildings had actually disap- 
peared on one side, and the great walnut trees 
stood in the centre of an open green. It had 
been used as an enclosure for geese and fowls 
to wander in, but the place had kept the name 
of the Bowling-green, and now it was only se- 
parated from the quadrangle in front by a low 
parapet wall. 

^' It is beautiful I" exclaimed Ursula, even be- 
fore she had spoken to the good mother who 
was holding her in her arms. 

"Yes. And yet so little has been done. 
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That low wall was there at the back of the 
buildings. It wanted new coping stones, and 
no more." 

" And where are the buildings f 

" They are to be at Parmintor, at the new 
farm. And where the cottages lie in the hol- 
low, we are to have a second farm-house — ^Ra- 
venel Farm. Yom- &ther is going to put little 
Dick's uncle there ; he is getting too much 
occupied to carry on the whole himself. Mr. 
Reeves's youngest son will rent all Parmintor, 
and we shall keep a few acres on hand — ^fifty or 
sixty— for ourselves, just round the house. It 
will be all that your father will have time to 
manage now ; and that much will be an amuse- 
ment, and an occupation for the men and 
horses ; you know we have always more than we 
want." 

While this was saying, Mrs. Ravenel was 
leading her daughter round the outside of the 
house. " I am glad to have so agreeable a sur- 
prise for you. Your father has been desperately 
busy, and had quite an army of men here.*' 
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Then Ursula said, "Have you seen Mr. 
Daynham!" 

" Yes ; he came down and asked for me the 
day after he got to Dovecotes. I saw him, and 
I told him my mind. After which, I said that 
we both wished him happiness, and that he 
would be more likely to have it after my plain 
speaking than if I had held my tongue." 

« And what did he say !" 

" Well, he said I was right." And Mrs. Ra- 
venel began to laugh. " Not that it is a laugh- 
ing matter," she said, stopping herself suddenly. 
" You will have to be circumspect in all things. 
He is changed. He is not the old, dear, honest- 
faced, warm-hearted John Daynham. He has 
become something else. I can hardly describe it 
to you. But he is stiff and unnatxu*al. I should 
not have wondered at his being strange and 
confused even to me — ^but it is more than that ; 
he is very old ; and there is a hard sort of con- 
straint about him, and yet a sort of vain-glory, 
as if he was quite content in his worldliness. 
He is not loveable now," she said, and her voice 
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trembled. " The vexation is that when a man 
has taken to falsity, and consented to his own 
shame, he must become either hardened or un- 
happy. He is not unhappy, I should say." 

"Did you speak of Lady Laura t" And then 
every word that Eleanor Grant had uttered rose 
to Ursula's memory. 

"Yes, I would leave nothing unsaid. I 
wanted to break down all stiffiiesses, and to 
get into natural ways at once. So I spoke of 
her — and — and ^^ 

« Well, mother r 

" He was very cold. I doubt if he could bear 
to say much. He was here among the old 
thoughts. But he said, ^ I am sure sh^ will 
admire Ravenel. Will you be kind to her!' 
So I think we shall all go to lunch at Dove^ 
cotes to-morrow to meet them. They spend 
the day there; coming from Deerhurst, you 
know. I did not pledge myself to go. It 
would not be right to go without you ; and I 
determined that you should guide us." 

" I shall be glad to go. It will be another 

VOL. II. S 
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thing — ^the last thing, - 1 suppose — got over." 

" You are quite sure I" 

" Oh yes ; quite sure. 

And, Ursula thought of the pleasant days 
at the Castle, and she said within herself *I 
am no worse for my experience in other people's 
eyes. Even if they had all known, I think I 
should have been no worse. It was like a 
personal insult, and I could not revenge that. 
And where is my love ? Dead I And will there 
ever be another John Daynham for me I Oh ! 
no, no; not that — ^no, never 1' After which 
self-examination she walked into the house. 
' Then, when the next day came, they went 
tp Dovecotes to luncheon. Sir Henry Smith 
was there, and Clara. It had been necessary 
to tell Sir Henry the leading points of John's 
conduct towards the Ravenels, and he had 
heard all, and comprehended the same with 
much surprise and indignation. 

^^Your brother has lost his judgment," he 
said. " I never thought him extremely strong- 
headed — ^he staid so long in his boyhood; but 

.1: ^ 
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this irrevocable piece of folly * out-Herods Herod.* 
Miss Ravenel is handsomer, richer, and better 
educated. Mrs. Ravenel is a wonderful woman. 
John will repent. He had better never see 
Miss Ravenel again." 

"But he can't put the Ravenels out of his 
life, and he must see Ursula. The best way, 
therefore, is to begin to see her at once. I 
assure you that she is strong, whatever he was 
— was^ I say ; for all this affair has had a great 
effect on John. And so we are all to meet at 
luncheon." 

" A very bold stroke," said Sir Henry. " I 
shall be very glad to see them." 

When the Ravenels entered Dovecotes, the 
people both from Deerhurst and Daynham had 
already arrived. The meeting between Lady 
Smith and Mr. Ravenel was a very pleasant 
one. The moment was of such serious import- 
ance that she felt very grateful to them for 
being there, and into Mr. RaveneFs face she 
looked all that she felt. 

Mrs. Ravenel made no departure from her 

s2 
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own natural ways in her beloved friend's house, 
and when Ursula appeared, Mrs. Daynham met 
her and kissed her; and then she took her 
up to Lady Mapleby ; on which Lord Mapleby 
arranged his double glasses, so as to get a 
perfect view of the beautiful stranger, and in 
a whisper he asked John who she was. 

"How do you do, Mr. Daynham?** she said, 
overhearing the whisper, and oflfering her 
hand. 

"How do you do, Miss Ravenel?" 
Their hands met just for an instant, and she 
turned away. Lady Laura sat in a very low 
arm-chair, looking just as Ursula had described 
her to her father after the Deerhurst wedding- 
day, " like a thing in a fairy-tale V* Some 
slight adjustment of a white feather, a scrap 
of lace, and some blue forget-me-nots did duty 
for a bonnet on the summit of her golden hair, 
and she wore a white lace mantle over a cloudy 
blue gown. She was fair and fresh as the 
morning, with that glitter and sparkle about 
her which is supposed to belong to the people 
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acquainted with fairy-land. But as effects are 
heightened by contrast, it had pleased Lady 
Laura on this day, deposited at her ease in 
the most luxurious of chairs, to assume the 
air of one who was making a practical survey 
. of the whole room, including the glittering 
china on the corner shelves and every picture 
on the walls. 

'*A kind of person I particularly dislike," 
whispered Sir Henry to his wife, as he called 
her attention to some improvements Mrs. Dayn- 
ham had been marking out in the garden. 

"Well, never mind now,'* she answered, in 
the same tone. " You must take Mrs. Ravenel 
into the dining-room." 

When Mrs. Daynham had introduced her 
friend, saying, " Mrs. Ravenel, my dear Lady 
Laura," she had given Mrs. Daynham the lovfei- 
liest smile imaginable, and bestowed the most 
transient of gleams on the person presented to 
her. Then she said, "Mr. Daynham," in a 
voice of sufficient strength to reach John, who 
stood by her fiither at the further end of the 
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room. He came to her directly, and was 
going to occupy an empty chair by her side, 
but she said, " I don't want you to sit down — 
take me out into the garden," 

" My dear, we shall go to luncheon directly," 
«aid Mrs. Daynham ; but Lady Laura proceeded 
to make her way to the door. Of course John 
followed. Lady Mapleby suggested that they 
should go together by-and-by. 

"It is hot. I can't stay here," said Lady 
Laura ; and she lifted appealing eyes to John's 
face for help and protection. As usual, it was 
irresistible ; and John was beginning to apolo- 
gise and make promises to his mother, when 
Lord Mapleby pronounced his daughter's name, 
and the state of feeling changed completely. 
ImpHcit obedience became the order of the mo- 
ment, and she stood like the most docile of 
children at her father's side. 

" This is Mr. Ravenel," he said. " When you 
are at Daynham, you will know him well, I 
hope." 

Lord Mapleby had heard from many quarters 
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of Mr, Ravenel ; of his lustory, character, power, 
worth. He had a respect for that kind of man ♦ 
and it was his nature not to forget any man 
who had influence, and what people called " a 
stake in the country." Lady Laura smiled her 
sweetest, and held out her pretty hand, which 
Mr. Ravenel took with that particular smile on 
his face which Mrs. Daynham had often called 
" dangerous." 

He saw through everything, and he did not 
care for the words or the deeds of anybody pre- 
sent. It was that smile of amu6ed independ- 
ence of thought and action which had almost a 
look of condescension about it. So Lady Laura 
smiled, because she did not dare to be indifferent, 
or to do anything else. 

After luncheon came the garden ; and Lady 
Laura asked how far it was to Ravenel, and 
then vowed she would go. Mrs. Ravenelwould 
not return to the house ; and ad they took the 
way through the shrubbery towards Ravenel, 
the imperious little lady walked on with Mr. 
Ravenel, and refused to go back» 
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As to Mr. Bavenel himseL^ he was exceed-* 
ingly amused. 

" I will send you back if you like to come,'* he 
said. 

'^ Oh I I shall make John fetch me." 

" I beg you not to leave my mother," pleaded 
John. 

"Pray, go away," responded Lady Laura. 
And Mr. Ravenel literally walked oflF with 
her. 

" I think," said Mrs. Ravenel, " that it is of no 
use disputing about it. Lady Mapleby had 
better call for Lady Laura as she goes back 
to Deerhurst — it is not a mile out of the 
way. 

" Tell her not to forget my shawl," was Lady 
Laura's last command ; and then she had dis- 
appeared among the shrubs. She and Mr. 
Bavenel walked &st; and she chattered the 
most * charming chit-chat all the way. Mrs. 
Bavenel and Ursula kept purposely a little 
behind. John had gone back to Dovecotes in 
despair. But so it happened that, within an 
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hour, when Lord Mapleby's carriage drove into 
the quadrangle, Lady Laura had learnt the 
whole history of Ravenel. She had traced out 
the old walls, and gone into raptures over the 
ivy-grown arched gateway at the head of the 
avenue ; she had pronounced the restorations to 
be in the most perfect taste; she had declared 
the new room to be unrivalled in picturesque- 
ness ; and when she knew that the panels were 
of cedar from Parmintor, and whto the story 
of the walled-up room was told, and she looked 
at the pictures and handled the books, she de- 
clared that she would punish John for a whole 
week because he had never spoken of Ravenel — ► 
no, never once I And she looked up in Mr« 
Bavenel's &ce a perfect picture of angry and 
astonished innocence. 

How could any mortal man have helped an- 
swering her with a laugh t And if the laugh 
had language in it, really Mr. Ravenel had not 
been able to help it. 

But Lady Laura, by the help of her woman's 
wit, knew all. She had several times asked 
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John to tell the name of the woman he had 
loved — ^who had loved him — but she had never 
succeeded in getting at it. All her art, on that 
one point, had been thrown away. But when 
she had seen the meeting between him and Ur- 
sula, she had suspected — now she was sure. 
Her triumph was deKghtftil, and she gloried in 
what was, to her, a new means for the exercise 
of her power. Ursula had made her escape. 
Mrs. Ravenel was kind and cautious ; there was 
no overcoming her ; but she had won Mr. Ra- 
venel— she had got within the defences of his 
merciful prudence. She had so betrayed her 
suspicions as to John Daynham, and she had 
go worked upon him, that he had laughed in 
her face, and ceased to care whether she knew 
or not. It was quite enough. Lady Laura 
was contented with her knowledge, and certain 
of its truth. 

" Where is Miss Eavenel V* she said, as she 
was bidding them good-bye. 

" She is gone to an old friend— nshe could not 
stay," said the good mother. 
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Then Lady Laura smiled, and thanked them 
in her prettiest way, and Mr. Ravenel took her 
to the carriage. 

" A very interesting place I" exclaimed Lord 
Mapleby. " What is the date, and whose are 
the arms on that great lead water-pipe ?" 

" The date is 1600, and the arms, of course, 
are mine." 

So Mr. Ravenel took his hat off, and they 
drove away. 

" I wish John Daynham joy of that bargain," 
he said, leading off his wife to the bowling- 
green. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COURAGE. 

** Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end and way ; 
But to ask that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day?^ 

LONQFELLOW. 

TTRSULA went to Sandycombe to Lady Mary 
^ Herbert, and there she met Mrs. Denys. 
She had not been there for that kind of visit 
which her hostess called " a long stay,** since 
the time when Ernest Daynham had married, 
and John had told her that he loved her better 
than all the world. Now John Daynham was 
at Deerhnrst, and to be the husband of one of 
those bridesmaids of the past. It seemed still 
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" very odd " — ^and that may be an expression 
for very bitter pain — ^to have him and Lady 
Laura so near her. But it was better than be- 
ing at Ravenel, with Lady Laura and John 
Daynham at Dovecotes ; and by now visiting 
Lady Mary, she avoided the appearance of run- 
ning away from them. 

Agnes said to Lady Mary that she thought 
Ursula had got over the trial wonderfully. 

« She is a verj^ little, and in some quite in- 
describable manner, changed; but it is really 
an improvement. Still, I am sure that at times 
she feels the trouble severely." 

" Yes, yes ; but things have happened happi- 
ly. She had to do good, and she did it. It 
was a good deed to go to comfort and reconcile 
Mrs. Daynham, and I can assurfe you that there 
is nothing better for us than to be forced into 
an act of heroism." 

" If we can do it." 

" Do it I — good people accept these opportu- 
mties as invitations from one whom they are 
not going to disobey. You don't think they 
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did it for Clara's sake, just as if, because she 
wrote the letter, she was to be looked on as the 
ruler of events. My dear, I am not a very- 
great believer in petty Providences, but the 
opening for so great a good deed as the mak- 
ing of that poor woman at peace with herself 
was made by a high hand. Then they were 
faithful to a right inspiration, and it did the 
girl good — of course it did." 

**Yet she feels acutely, tpo, at times. I 
know her so well — I can read it very easily." 

" That's just human nature. Besides, John 
is very much improved. It quite passes my 
phHosophy to accomit for it. His mother kept 
him in his boyhood's leading-strings for a long 
time. I don't blame her. I should have liked 
to do the same if I had had a son. But as to 
John's improvement, now that he is eveuy way 
a man, I am astonished at it. He has paid me 
several visits, you know — we have had conver- 
sations in my sitting-room. His ideas are all 
manly and generous, and he is fiill of good 
feeling. I hope Ursula has not found that out." 
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"Ohl they have only met once or twice. 
Not ten sentences have passed between them. 
But she is very sorry for herself sometimes. I 
feel, when I look at her then, that those words 
are very tme that say — 

' But ever and anon, of grief subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion^s sting/ 

That is what Ursula feels, I suppose." 

'^Ahl poor child — ^poor child!" ejaculated, 
Lady Mary ; and she made no clearer answer. 

Mrs. Ernest would often come down during 
this time at Sandycombe to see Lady Mary. 
She would come at strange times ; before break- 
fast for five minutes, or in that leisure hour 
before going to dress for dinner. The pony- 
carriage would be heard, and the cloaked up 
little figure would run in, and fling off the sum- 
mer covering, and sit down amongst them, as 
at home. Mary would always at these times 
specially distinguish Ursula. Then she once 
said — 
" You know, it is quite true that I see no one 
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at dinner. Only Mrs. Daynham and John. 
John is going to stay with us — did you know 
that? Mark proposed it. He wanted to be 
free to gossip with Athanasia ; and Sir Hum- 
phrey comes for three weeks. Then the Maple- 
bys are going next week to London, so I have 
got Sir Henry and Clara to come to Deerhurst 
— ^that, too, was Mark's suggestion. He is the 
most invaluable head of a house. There will 
be no visit to Dovecotes. It seemed to be a 
useless trouble, for Laura's dressmaker must see 
her. The trousseau will be very beauj^iful, I 
assure you. Now, Lady Mary, and— and every- 
body," looking round, "if you like to come 
every day to luncheon, I shall be delighted. 
Do you understand that kind of invitation ?" 

" Perfectly," said Lady Mary. " And you 
must understand that I ask you — you, and 
everybody, tg little tea here, from five to half- 
past, as long as the Maplebys are with you." 

" Thank you. I think we had better come 
this very day." 

" If you please." 
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And then, once more buttoned up in the 
great loose wrapper that kept her black gar- 
ments from the dust as she sat in her low- 
wheeled little carriage, Mary went back to 
meet her guests in the morning — ^for this visit 
had been made while the people at the " Seat " 
were at breakfast, which, during summer time, 
was never later than eight o'clock. 

** Poor little soft-eyed dove of a woman !" said 
Lady Mary, taking her eyes off the sight of Mrs. 
Ernest driving away, and bringing them back 
to the teapot and sugar-basin. "Poor little 
creature, not yet thi-ee-and-twenty ! I wonder 
what kind of life she may have before her. 
Mark's bringing hiswife toDeerhurst on a twelve- 
months' visit is a very good plan. Mary will 
see people, and not get forgotten in her lonely 
comer of this busy world." 

** She would never be forgotten," said Agnes. 

" No, she is too rich." 

Ursula looked up. 

"Not romantic, is it I" said Lady Mary, 
" but true, and that is more to the purpose. 

VOL. n. T 
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The rich are never forgotten ; 'tis modest merit 
on two hundred a year that people forget to 
visit, or only remember to exclaim, ' Oh, dear ! 
there is that lonely Mrs.. Thingamy ; we might 
aak h» to-morrow, if there was any probability 
of her having a gown fit to appear in — ^her last 
new black satin was made in the year one.'" 

" It is dreadful I I should like to avoid the 
world, and live in a cave," said Ursula, 

"Which in your case would be only con- 
sidered a fancifiil retirement. You would be 
expected to give rural repasts, and meet the 
world at a pic-nic. You would be no better 
than anyone else ; you would fall in love with 
a smuggler, and find you had married a quiet 
country squire, who had disguised himself in 
a false beard to overcome your eccentricities. 
Whims are no good in a woman. What they 
are, they had better act up to, Mary is rich, 
and after a time the world will have her again. 
And if we are to have Lady Mapleby here 
this afternoon, I should liked Carter to have 
butter made this morning. That is what 
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people expect of me — ^Alderney cows. I must 
go and see to it. I hope you won't mind 
my leaving yon ; I have done breakfast. And, 
Agnes, if the flowers want looking after, 
please to do it. Gillyflowers and jessamine, 
you know. Lady Mapleby has all the rarities 
of floriculture, no doubt, at home. And if 
there is samphire on the rocks, bring some in. 
I never yet knew anybody who could tell 
what it was when put into the chelsea basket 
as green for the flowers." 

So Agnes and Ursula went down to the 
beach, and wandered on to the rocks, where in 
splits and crevices the samphire grew; and 
they picked enough for Lady Mary's pur- 
pose, and then came wandering back again. 

It was a sweet, still summer day, and they 
crept on slowly, trying to keep in the shadow 
of the cliffs, and now and then Bitting down 
to rest and talk, looking out on the great, 
gently heaving, sparkling sea, and listening to 
the melancholy notes, yet quick and anxious, 
of the seagull with her young. 

t2 
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"Tell me," said Agnes. "Do you dislike 
their coming this afternoon, with John and 
Lady Lamra." 

"I don't know. What I do know is, that 
the oftener I can see them together the better." 

"Whyr 

^^ Because it will make it less an effort to 
remember. Really sometimes, when pleasant 
things make me happy, it is impossible to 
beUeve that John is nothing to me." 

"That he has been so false to you and to 
himself." 

"I don't put it so hardly. I think he 
made a mistake, and that it was one of those 
irretrievable mistakes which we never under- 
stand the truth about till it is too late. I 
think Mr. Smith said very sensible things." 

" You do not think that John grew indiffer- 
ent to you first I" 

" I do not," said Ursula, thinking of their 
meeting at the railway station at Tunbridge 
WeUs. 

" Then you pity him." 
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"No. I pity myself. Or, I would pity 
myself if I did not know that the employment 
would be unprofitable." 

" I think it must be very difficult not to pity 
Aew, too — not to love him, even." 

"I was angry. Now I am resigned. I 
don't like to say the word resigned ; it sounds 
puritanical and ill-tempered. But it is a mere 
common-sense sprt of fitct. I can't be any- 
thing else; and there is nothing eke to be. 
I could not possibly wish to have Lady Laura's 
intended husband for my lover. The more I 
see them together the more I get accustomed 
to the change." 

** I suppose we ought to wish that he may 
be happy." 

. " I do not think so much of happiness as I 
did," said Ursula, " or perhaps I shoidd say, of 
happiness after my own pattern and contrive 
ance. I have a dreamy kind of guess in my 
soul, that there may be something better than 
happiness in the world; better worth having 
than mere happiness. Perhaps the oysters are 
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really happy! If so, happiness only is not 
enough for you and me," and Ursula laughed 
with Agnes over her own illustration. "Do 
you know what I mean I" 

« Scarcely." 

"Suppose a woman who is married fights 
through a hard life with her husband — ^a life, 
however, which would have been far harder 
for him if she had not been by; suppose 
they conquer together, and because they 
are together, have they not got at some- 
thing better than mere happiness ? And even 
suppose she has to see him wrestling with 
sickness, struck down, dying, dead— being, 
however, his strength and comfort throughout, 
has she not, in these greatest of straits, got 
to something more than what people call a 
happy life ?" 

" Because she has been promoted to an 
angel's part." 

" Yes ; in a way." 

" But that is married life. That talk is aU 
for Lady Laura, not for you." 
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"I do not think that Lady Laura could 
possibly be able to do it if her husband was for 
ever living in a state of repentance about 
me, and I were always in the dumps about 
him." 

" Then, in what is your * better than happi- 
ness ' to be found I" 

" Li getting over it. In the victory of real 
indifference, learnt and practised. In so stamp- 
ing out even the memory of the past, that I 
could not tell the ins and outs of it, even if 
I were asked." 

" And is that possible ?" 

" Yes. If everything that might prevent it 
is religiously avoided. And I shall not have 
any trouble on that score with Mr. Dayn- 
ham." 

" No. He is ten times as strong a man as 
he used to be. Lady Laura will have a good 
husband." 

When Lady Laura arrived, she came before 
the others, in Mrs. Ernest's pony-carriage, 
driven by John Daynham. It gave the little 
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lady pleasure to meet Ursula. She felt one 
instant's vexed surprise at Ursula's looking 
remarkably handsome. She watched her and 
John's manner to each other, and it provoked 
her; looking first at one and then at the 
other, she said, 

"You are very stifi^ John, considering that 
you have known each other all Miss Ravenel's 
life, and that Mrs. Ravenel was your governess 
at Daynham." 

John looked round. If ever " How dare 
you?" was written on any man's face it was 
written on his at that moment. But he had 
learnt self-rule now — ^a very hard task it had 
been, but it had been well worked at, and his 
education on that point was complete. 

" Say that again. Lady Laura, if you please," 
said Lady Mary, who had both heard and seen. 

"It was a very commonplace observation," 
said the little lady, now severely repenting ; 
for she was not one of the evilHspeaking, and 
she had scarcely guessed the force of her own 
words. 
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Then Lady Mary stood before her and look- 
ed at her steadily; but Ursula had gone away, 
not to see her rival's discomfiture. She stood 
outside in the drive, as if waiting for the 
arrival of Mrs. Ernest and their other guests. 

In the kindest way possible, Lady Mary took 
Lady Laura's hand and said, holding John 
by the hand also — 

" Mrs. Ravenel is very dear to me ; her family 
were among the best and most valued of my 
husband's friends ; for family reasons Amabel 
lived with Mrs. Daynham, first as a guest, 
then as the teacher of her children as a bene- 
factor. She was, and is, the best friend Mrs. 
Daynham ever had — or has. She is married 
to a man whose history is extraordinary, and 
his worth acknowledged by the whole county. 
Not one person who knows Mr. Ravenel would 
allow you to speak in a disrespectful tone of 
his wife. The Ravenels are county property. 
We are a people who have a pride in our 
old houses, and with the Ravenels that pride is 
strengthened by romance. I think no one 
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would dare to speak slightingly of Mrs. Kave- 
nel. In any one looking forward to bear the 
name of Daynham it would be a crime. This 
is a lesson of wisdom from an old friend, Lady 
Laura. As there is no one by to hear but 
your intended husband, I shall make sure that 
when you know more of our histories and our 
prejudices you will thank me." 

" I will thank you now," she said. " I was 
cross. It vexes me to see John look * stuck 
up.' Why do you do it?" — ^tuming to him — 
"I suppose Miss Ravenel will never forgive 
me?" 

Then Lady Mary, tempted by their being 
alone, and really annoyed at the cold hardness 
of Lady Laura's worse than indifferent manner, 
said, 

" She has forgiven more than that ;" and 
she added, " I think, John Daynham, that, as 
I am very fond of Ursula, I would rather not 
receive Lady Laura until she knows that which 
will better make her understand what is due 
to my friend." 
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" I was once going to marry Miss Ravenel. 
You have wished to know the name of — 
of " 

"Of course; I knew it; I guessed it; but 
I quite forgot it just now. I wish I had not 
said it !" Lady Laura jumped up, all anima- 
tion. "I beg your pardon, Lady Mary. I 
found it out at Ravenel; I read it in Mr. 
Ravenel's face. How ill I have behaved! — 
and yet there was no harm in saying it, be- 
cause it was true; only I wish I had not. 
It was rude — that is the worst of being vexed ; 
and it always vexes me to see John acting. 
He never did it till lately ^*' 

Then she rushed out of the room, and out of 
the house, to where Ursula was standing. 

" Miss Ravenel !" and she looked with all the 
sweetness imaginable into her face. Ursula 
could not help looking upon her with admira- 
tion. Then Lady Laura, really cowed, humbled, 
and beaten down by the sense of having made 
a great mistake, burst forth in a flashing little 
storm of tearful self-abasement. She smiled, 
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and at the same time shook her pretty tears ' 
away Uke flashing stars. She said she was 
ashamed ; she was cross ; she did it to vex John 
— ^now she knew whom John had first loved, 
and how could she forgive herself? And Lady 
Mary— oh ! such a good, hard, right-minded, 
dreadful old woman — she had nearly killed her I 

" I love Lady Mary dearly," interrupted Ur- 
sula, who was still gazing at the ruffled dove 
who kept clinging to her and looking at her, 
with a face glowing under a multitude of 
changing expressions, which made there such a 
wonderftd battle of beauty, that she could not 
for the moment think of anything else — " I love 
Lady Mary ; and you have not annoyed me.'* 

" Now, don't be superior," cried Lady Laura, 
quite dismayed. *' When a poor little creature 
like me is vexed and revengefiil, it is quite un- 
christianlike not to be annoyed." 

" I can be sorry for you, if you felt vexed and 
revengeful." 

^'I did. And I was small-minded and 
mean. Do you think you could love me — ever 
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SO little, just to begin?" suggested Lady Laura. 

Then Ursula looked at her very steadily. 
She did not wonder that John had been daz- 
zled — no, she did not wonder now, at all. 

John was not only within hearing— he was 
standing close by, and looking at Lady Laura 
in an odd, unmeaning sort of way, as if that 
little miracle of infatuation had absolutely 
dazed him. In truth, he was puzzled; and 
Lady Laura often puzzled him now. But he 
was, in his heart, promising to love her, and 
forgive and bear with her, no matter what she 
made him suffer, nor to what extent bis life 
was lost in misunderstanding. Those three 
stood there thus strangely brought together, 
and Lady Laura looked lovelier and lovelier ; 
and Ursula knew it, and she forgave John his 
fall — forgave him quite. 

« You know it is impossible to get on unless 
you think you could love me," pleaded Lady 
Laura. 

" I think it would be very difficult for anyone 
not to love you." And Ursula said the words 
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very plainly, for John to hear and under- 
stand. 

" Please to kiss me," said the little lady. 

And Ursula took that pretty plaything by 
the hand, and stooped down and kissed her lips. 

Then Lady Laura kissed Ursula half a dozen 
times, and cried out in a soft, suppressed, musi- 
cal, wild little voice — 

"How nice! Who will tell Lady Mary? 
John, if you let her break my head with expla- 
nations, I shall lose the use of my senses, and be 
a burden upon you for life. But don't you 
think that you could be the least bit less stiff 
to each other? Ursula, may I call you Ur- 
sula?" 

Yes." 

" Do you hate him ?" 

" Stop, Laura !" gasped John ; but she put 
him aside. 

"I do not — of course, I never could hate 
him." 

" Laura, for Heaven's sake ^" 

*' Why, when I am trying my hand at being 
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a peace-maker, why are you so profane I He is 
wrong, isn't he ?" 

** Yes, he is quite wrong, if he fears anything 
about you and me." 

On which Lady Laura kissed Ursula again, 
and said she was very happy, and quite as wise 
as other people — with a glance of triumph at 
John — ^though she had been a jealous little evil- 
thinker just now. 

" Let me wish you happiness," said Ursula, 
holding out her hand to John. " If we have 
anything to forgive each other, let us forgive it 
now." 

So John took Ursula's hand, and his own was 
stiff and cold. He could have flung himself at 
her feet and died^ he was so fond of her. He 
wished for one moment that he might. Like a 
little witdi, his promised wife stood by. She had 
been stabbing and stinging him all day, and for 
many days. Then, too, she had been charming 
him as completely as if powers beyond those 
proper to human nature had belonged to her. 
Of one thing only was he always certain — he 
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wished he had never seen her. And now, while 
his Kfe was torn by the storm of feeling that 
he conld not entirely subdue, and in the midst 
of which it was so difficult to maintain his up- 
rightness, and keep his resolves unbroken, she 
said, with a considering sort of air- 

"I wonder how much you ought to love 
himr 

" Not at all/* said Ursula ; and she turned to 
John with a cheerftil, unembarrassed face, for 
which he blessed her— "not at all." 

" There is Lady Mapleby, and Mrs. Denys is 
beckoning to us." 

So they went into the house, where, having 
exhibited John chained and muzded, and obe- 
dient to every whim for an hour, she made 
Lady Mary finally forgive her — even more, 
make allowances for her, and gravely suspect 
herself of a want of proper consideration. 

But Ursula had made a great step in life, and 
she was glad. 

END OF THE SBOOND VOLUME. 



